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VOL. LXXIII—NO. 1891. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1901. PRICE TEN CENTS. 


BICENTENNIAL 
YALE PUBLICATIONS 


WITH the . roval of the President and Fellows of Yale University, a series of volumes has been 
prepared by a number of the Professors and Instructors, to be issued in connection with the Bicen- 
tennial Anniversary, as a partial ind‘cation of the character of the studies in which the University teach- 
ets are engaged. These volumes are intended to illustrate the function of the University in the dis- 
‘covery and orderly arrangement of knowledge. 


NOW READY 
The Confederate States of America, 1861-1865: A Financial and Industrial History of the South during the Civil War. 
By JOHN CHRISTOPHER SCHWAB, Ph.D., Professor of Political Economy. 8vo, $2.50 ner. 
The Great Epic of India: Its Character and Origin. 
By EDWARD WASHBURN HopkINs, Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology. 8vo, $4.00 ner, 
Chapters on Greek Metric 
By THOMAS DWIGHT GOODELL, Ph.D., Professor of Greek. 8vo, $2.00 met. 
Studies in Evolution: Being mainly Reprints of Occasional Papers selected from the Publications of the Laboratory of Inverte 
brate gamoemn th Peabody Museum. 
By CHARLES EMERSON BEECHER, Ph.D., Professor of Historical Geology. 8vo, $5.00 mez. 
Research Papers from the Kent Chemical Laboratory 
Edited by FRANK AUSTIN GOOCH, Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry. 2 vols. 8vo, $7.50 met. i 
Contributions to Mineralogy and Petrography from the Laboratories of the Sheffield Scientific School 
Edited by S. L. PENFIELD, M.A., Professor of Mineralogy, and L. V. PirSSON, Ph.B., Professor of Physical Geology. 8vo, $4.00 wer. / 
Light. By Cuar.es S. HASTINGS, Ph.D., Professor of Physics. 8vo, $2.00 net. 
Two Centuries’ Growth of American Law, 1701-1901 
By Members of the Law Faculty. 8vo, $4.00 zer. 
Essays in Historical Criticism 
The Legend of Marcus Whitmin; The Authorship of the Federalist; Prince Henry, the Navigator; The Demuarcation Line of 
Pope Alexander VI., etc. 
By EDWARD GAYLORD BOURNE, Ph.D., Professor of History. 8vo, $2.00 ner. 
Studies in Ph~siological Chemistry 
Edited by RUSSELL H. CHITTENDEN, Ph D., Professor of Physiological Chemistry. 8vo, $4.00 ner. 
On Principles and Methods in Syntax, with special reference to Latin. 
By E. P. Morris, M.A., Professor of Latin. i 


READY IN OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER. 


Yee Education of the American Citize Vector Sew pe sis. A text book for the use of students of mathematics 
By ArTsur Twinine Hapcey, LL. D. President. 


Sesteteiogy : A Text-Book of the Science of Society. 
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By Hs IDWELL WiLsox, Ph.D., Instructor in Mathematics in 
Yale University. Founded u lectures delivered at the U niversity 


By Witutam G. Sumwer, LL.D., Professor of Political and Social by J. Wittarp Grass, Ph.D , LL D., F.R.S., ete., Professor of Mathe- 
Science. matical Physics in Yale ong 
India, Old and New Life in Greece in the Homeric A: 
By Epwarp WasHsurN Hopxixs, Ph D., Professor of Sanskrit and By Tuomas D. Seymour, LL D., _ of Greek. 
Comparative Philology. Plutarch’s Themistoctes and Aristides. Newly translated, with Intro- 
The Mechanics of Engineering. Vol. 1., Kinematics, Statics, and By —— ‘ PhD. oi Tem pretenses of Grock. 
By A. J. DuBors, C.E., Ph.D., Professor of Civil Engineering. es and — sme pny ad Eugen Stones ’ 
‘embers Semitic Faculty. 
Studies from the Chemical Laboratory of the Sheffield Scientific Biblical Quotat in O14 B e Wri 
Edited by Horace L. Wetts, M A., Professor of Analytical Chem- By Ausert 8. Coon, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor of English. 
istry and M Metallurgy. Shak Wars. I. Shak as a Dramatic Artist. 
penennty Principles in Statistical Mechanics, developed with By Tuomas R Lounssvry, LL.D., L.H.D., Professor of English. i 
1 reference to the rational foundation of herinodymamice. Lyrics of of = 14th and Piflstogs Centuries ia 


especia The Gallego-Castilian Court 
By J. WiLtarD tad Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Mathematical By Henry R. Laxa, Ph.D., 
ecg MEMMMEI Maas ttuniiesees to eho Qeteuemne”s Study of 


pone of 
2 rasa, W. Bontrrvne, PhD ha Assistant Professor of Experi- by Hass Ogrret, Ph.D., Professor of Linguistics and Compara- 


























Subscriptions for the complete set or orders for single volumes solicited 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
153-157 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The Nation. 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL DEVOTED TO 
Politics, Literature, Science, and Art. 


FOUNDED 1865. 


Entered atthe New York City Post-office as second- 
class mail-matter, 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER, 
THe WERK. paehin ue vedas ee. 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada; to foreign 
countries comprised inthe Postal Union, $4.00. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the 
address label of each paper, the change of which 
to a subsequent date becomes a receipt for remit- 
tance, No other receipt is sent unless requested 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless 
made by registered letter, or by check, express 
order, or Pos'al Order, payable to ** Publisher of 
the Na ion.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old 
and new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 791, New York. 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


Fift‘en cents per agate line, each insertion; 14 
lines to the inch, 

Twenty per cent, advance for choice of page, or 
top of column. 

A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of 
page, F2h. 
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Copy received until Tuesday, 6 P, M. 
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DISCOUNTS. 
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*,* Copies of the Nation may be procured in 
Paris at Brentano's, 17 Avenue de l'Opéra, and in 
London of B. F. Stevens & Brown, Trafalgar 
Square, Charing Cross. , 





Educational. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, ope Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB'S 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Students are 
prepared for college. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 192 and 124 W.Franklin 8t. 

DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 

% Leanem for Gite ee year will pe n September 
, . LEFEBVRE, 

Miss E. D. Huntiey, | § Princtpals. 


MaRYLAND, Ba‘timore, 915 N. Charles Street. 
“OUTHERN HOME SCHVOOL FOR 

Girls. Miss Durr, Miss PaNDLETON, successors to 
Mrs. W. M. Caryand 3 Miss Cary. Oct.t,) 1901. 60th year. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
OSTON UNIT VERSI TY Law School. 
Address ths Dean, 
SAMUEL C. BENNETT. 


Ouro, Cincinnati, 2643 Bellevue Ave., Mt, Auburn, 
| 1SS LUPTON'S SCHOOL PRE- 
Z pares for college. its pupils have taken degrees 
during recent — at Vassar College and at the Cin- 
cinoati and Ch Universities A few boarding pupils 
are received into Miss Lupton’s family. 


ARIS, France. 

Mrs. and the Misses Ferris. Study Home for 
young ladies, Resident French teacher any French 
spoken. For particulars - circular addre 

97 Boulevard Arago (XIV, e). 

















ISS ANABLE'S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls, Established in 1%48. Circular on 
application. Opens Sept. 26. 1350 Pine St., Phiia., Pa. 


TSS REYNOLDS School, 66 W. 45th 
Bt., New York:—Special students admitted to reg- 
ular classes. A few young girls received into the family. 











SCHOOL OF 


DRAWING 
ano PAINTING 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 


INSTRUCTORS. SCHOLARSHIPS. 
E. C. Tarbell, Drawing Paige Foreign Scholar- 
F, W. Benson, and ship for Men aad Wo- 
Philip Hale, Painting men; Helen Hamblen 
B. L. Pratt, Modeling. Scholarship; Ten Free 
Mrs. Wm. Stone ‘Scholarships; Six Cash 


Decorative Design. | Priz 
E. W. Emerson, Anatomy. |For twee and terms 
address 


A. K. Cross, Perspective. 
rae i Norcross, 
26th Year. | "= Seu ™ 














Royal ° Victoria College, 


McGILL UNIVERSITY, 
MONTREAL. 


A_residential College for the Women Studerts of 
McGili University. For conditions of entrance, schol- 
arships, courses, degrees, terms of residence, and other 
=> ulars, address THE WARDEN, Royal Victoria 

ollege, Montreal. 


Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Miss FLORENCE BaLpwIin, Principal. Within ten years 
more than one hundred and twenty pupils have entered 
Bryn Mawr College from thisschool. Diplomas given in 
both General and College Preparatory Courses. Fine 
fire-proof stone building. 25 acres beautiful grounds 
For circular, address the Secretary, Bryn Mawr. 


The Misses Shipley’s School for Girls 


PREPARATORY TO BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Bryn Ma Pa, Ten miles from Philadelphia. 
Number limited, Individual attention. Athletic and 
outdoor Ii lif fe, 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. _ 


A HOME for a few young girls rots. study in 
or Sone Csmbridge will reo . Sept. 
Ss gat A etme to Miss Samay 
Fosptox, e St, Mass 











bat ay ti ‘application, ae 


THE aaLN. MILITARY ACADEMY, 
tr ralning for tor’ Vitrera ty, Sclenti sOihaalon Degina Fopt 11th 


ILLIAM Hood Mast D D, Visitor 
onties The it. suaw, A.M. H ood Master. ge, 


wens SCHOOL a pers ion 


H Privssvr 
windsoe WALL oR GIRLS 
a. Geseere) B.A., A*soc, Prin, 


Miss GIBSON’S S FAMILY a and 4 SCHOOL, |} 








School Agencies. 


“T’dE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES. 
Everett 0. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
4 Ash on Place, Boston; 1505 Pa. Ave , Washington; 
in Ave. oon York; 414 ent. Bidg. Minneapolis; 
533 © r Bl it enver; 4 Evans Bidg.; Oskaloosa ; 
203 Mich. Blvd r ; §25 Stime’n BK., ‘Los Angeles; 
420 Parrott uliding, San Francisco. 


LBANY TEA CHERS' A IGENCY, 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers in 
obtaining positions. Rents and sells Schoo) Property. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, vEapee- 


CHERMERHORN Teachers A gency. 
Recommends best schools, gators, ore nes. 
Huyssoon & KOOKWELL, Mgrs, dt 
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Teachers, ete. 
M* -NEWEL PERRY, Ph.B.,Ph.D., 


formerly Instructor in Mathematics in the Uni. 
versity of California, whois now residing at Munich, 
Bavaria, Galleriestr, 15, desires to offer his services as 
private tutor to Americans residing in Germany. 


\OMPETENT- NATIVE PARISIAN, 
Protestant,{nstructress in French | iterature, Belles- 
Lettres, ete., desires position as Reader of French in 
| university, college. or academy. High testimonials. 
MADEMOISELLE, cure of the Nation. 


~XPERIENCE D. Lady Teacher derives 

an engagement. Will chaperone pupils or take 

charg: ofa house. Higher English, languages, and mu- 
sic. Address ESPSRIENC E AND METHOD, care Nation, 

















“A clear, succinct guide-book and a penetrative 
catechism. Such ® book is sure to keep alive in 
America a knowledge of, and regard for, what is 
best in our imaginative literature thus far. That 
is a grand result in this rapid. modern age.” 

EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 


American Literature, 
A Laboratory Method 


By H. L. MASON, 
Professor of English at Drexel Institute. 
“You might have found in Bacon a motto for 
your book; ‘Prudent questioning is the soul of 
science,’ "—-EDWARD DOWDEN. 
PRICE, $1.50 
To be obtained at the Book Dep’t of 


JOHN .WANAMAKER, Philadelphia. 














The,Student’s Standard Dicti 
HE STANDARD STUDENT'S DICTION 


A condensation of the famous 
Standard Dictionary .*. .°. 
» leather back, carriage paid, - 
nt full feather binding . 














BOOKS When calling pienee ask for 
A MR. GRANT. 
LIBERAL Whenever you need a book 
DISCOUNTS. | address Mr. Grant. 


Before buying books write for quotations. An as- 
sortment of catalogues and speci»! slips of books at re- 
duced prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 


P. B. ana, Books. . 
23 W.4%p8r, - - - = NEW YORK. 
(Mention this daschnenent and receive a discount.) 











AN ENGLISH COMMENTARY ON 
DANTE’S DIVINA COMMEDIA 


By the Rev, H. F. forum J A. 
» Crown 8vo, cloth, $2, 10. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
American Branch, 91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Ce a ee ee nee ee 


F. W. CHRISTERN 


(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 
Fe Sth ‘Ave., bet. “gsth and 89th Sts, New York. 
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_A Sure | 
MIncome 


Investors of experience know that 
a sure income is provided by purchas- 
ing solid bonds, This class of security 
We should be 


we handle exclusively. 
glad to send you our list, which will 
aid you to make an investment with 
an assured income. 


I We ACF: a am Gey 


BOSTON ited Anais 


VONSHA/IRE ST 








PULFORD, How @Co. 


Mortgage Loans and 
Municipal Bonds. 
MANAGE AND SELL REAL ESTATE 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Refer to Prominent Banks and Trust Cos. in the 
East, also Banks of Duluth. 
New York Security & Trast Co., Correspondents. 


SAFE MARGINS 


for the most , 


EXACTING INVESTOR! 


My life has been devoted to the study of property 
values in Minneapolis, Am in a position to give you the 
benefit of expertness in placing inyestments where both 
security and fair percentage may be relied upon. An 
opportunity is solicited of presenting facts which in- 
vestors every where ought to know about. 


Theodore Wetmore & Co., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Travel. 


GOING ABROAD on a BICYCLE TRIP ? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Sailing Regularly. 

Boston—Liverpool— London. 
Immense new steamers. First Cabin $40, $45, 
upwerds, depending on steamer. 8.8. “ Wini- 
fredian,”’ Uct. 2; 8.58. * Philadel hian.’”’ Oct 9; 8.5. 
* Lancastrian.” Oct. 16; S 8. ** Devonian,”’ Oct. 23. 

FP. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, 

11g State Street, Boston. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


MISS WELDON WILL TAKE SIX YOUNG LADIES 
ABROAD. 
Highest References. 





p. sersates, 
a8, for Prospectus of the trip, 
MISS WELDON, “The a nNoward, Pa. 


REMINGTON 


Standard Typewriter 


327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





LIMITED EDITIONS 


of Standard English and French Authors. 

On receipt of postal card specimens of r,t \ 
ill ration and yindiog will be pent. eis Obata 
NIGHT & BROWN, 150 Fiith Ave, New York. 





Autobiography of a Journalist. 


By W. J. 8T1LutMaN. 2 Portraits. 2 vols., Sv0o, $6.00. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 





Financial. 


SECURITY FIRST, 
Profit the Next Consideration 


Our experk nce fn and near Duluth aa 


Real Estate and Loan Agents 


should make our judgment worth something to you 
when considering a conservative investment 


W. M. PRINDLE & CoO., 
Duluth, Minn. 


GEORGE AND COMPANY, 


Investment securities 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA, 


Invite investigation of their methods of conserving 
the interests of Investors. 

A successful record {n the selection of iucome-bear 
ing securities for Eastern clients. 

Exceptional facilities for placing funds in substantial 
productive business properties. 

Refer to United States National Bank, Omaha, and to 
& represent ntative ive list © of satistie a Easte rn customers. 


Lenroot & Jerrard 
WEST SUPERIOR, WIS., 


CAREFUL MANAGERS OF 


REAL ESTATE AND PROPERTY 
INTERESTS, 


Have facilities for handling a few select accounts for 
investors who appreciate skill and conservatism in se- 
lection and administration. 

We buy and sell bills of enchange and 

ETT make Cable transfers of noney on Euro 
L ERS Australia, and South Africa; also ma e 

collections and issue Commercial and 














CREDIT Travellers’ Credits available in all parts of | 


the world. 
International Cheques. Certificates of Deposit. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


‘BO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW TORK. 





By the Author of ESTHER WATERS 


SISTER TERESA 


By GEORGE*MOORE 
Cloth, $1.50 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Philadelphia. 
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Dwellers 


A Strenuous Quest for a 
‘ome. 

ia By Albert Bigelow Paine. 

author of ‘ The Bread Line.’ 


A book toapreal to everyone, whether 


afflicted with like troable or not 
Ilustrated, cloth, 75 cents 


Very cheap- considering what the experi- 
ence cost. 


J. F. TAYLOR @ CO., New York 
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The House With 
the Green Shutters 


By George Douglas 


\ new kind of story of Scotch village life. com 


bining {impressive realfem with acute humor 
I2mo. $1.50. 

McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., 
NEW YORK. 





Ready September 27 2 
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DRAMATIC LITERATURE 
SENT Esse 
FREE hisses 


clucing many scaree lib 

rary edition« of the works of the old drathatiata, 

first editions of old plays, biographies of famous 

actors, unique, extra-illustrated heoks 

ete., all offered ate xceptiorally low petoes Mend 

yours ddress on 4 postal card and acopy will 
matied to you free 


Charlies E. Lauriat Company, Boston. 
301 Washingtcn St. Opp. * Old South" Church 














AN EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 








sideration. 


years. 








I.—The Nation stands alone in its field. 
literary and political journal published in this country, going to all the prin- 
cipal libraries and reading-rooms, and into thousands of families. 


It has the largest circulation of any 
gz ) 


11.—The circulation is chiefly among the thinking and well-to-do classes—law- 
yers, physicians, bankers, and other professional men- 
cultivated people, where the education of children is a matter of careful con- 


and in the homes of 


III. —The School List in the Nation has been a representative one for many 
It includes cards of most of the prominent educational institutions 
everywhere during the. season of school advertising, and a considerable 
number are inserted in the paper throughout the year. 


1V.—The rate is reasonable, and discounts are made on continuous insertions, 
of which most of the school advertisers avail themselves. 
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NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED 


DURING SEPTEMBER BY 


The Macmillan Company 





The New Canterbury Tales 


By Maurice HEWLETT, author of “ The Forest. Lovers,” “ Little Novels 
of Italy,” “« The Life and Death of Richard Yea-and-Nay,” etc. Illus- 
trated by W. HyDE. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


In his new book, Mr. Maurice Hewlett has taken the Canterbury pilgrim- 
age as the scene of his narrative. 


A Friend with the Countersign 


By B. K. BENSON, author of “ Who Goes There? The Story of a Spy 
in the Civil War.’’ Illustrated by Louis BETTS. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


‘*Who Goes There?” has been styled by army critics as the best story 
that has yet been written on the Civil War. Mr. Benson's new novel. 


American History Told by 


Contemporaries 
Volume IV. Welding the Nation (1843-1901) 
By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Professor of History in Harvard Uni- 
versity. Cloth, 8vo, 4 vols. Each $2.00. 
VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. Vol. I. Era of Colonization 
(1493-1689). Vol. Il. Building of the Republic (1689-1783). 
Vol. Ill. National Expansion (1783-1845). 


Vol. IV. inctudes two main subjects: the causes and practice of the Civil 
War: and the political and diplomatic problems of the last quarter century, 
including the Spanish War and the new territory. 


Roman Public Life 


By A. H. J. GREENIDGE, A.M., Lecturer and late Fellow of Hartford Col- 
lege and Lecturer in Ancient History at Brasenose College, Oxford. 
8vo, Cloth, $1.50 net. 


The object of this book is to trace the growth of the Roman Constitution 
und to explain its working during the developed Republic and the Principate. 


The Ethic of Freethought and Other 


Addresses and Essays 


By KARL PEARSON, F.R.S., Formerly Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge; Professor of Applied Mathematics and Mechanics, Univer- 
sity College, London. Second Edition (Revised). 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 


A Student’s History of Philosophy 


By ARTHUR KENYON ROGERS, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy in Butler 
College, Author of “ A Brief Introduction to Modern Philosophy,” 
etc, Cloth, crown 8vo. 


An introduction to the history of FaSosephy, from its beginnings with 
the Greeks to the present century, intended both for class use and Tor the 
general reader. 


Maryland as a Proprietary Province 


By Newton D. MERENESS, sometime University Fellow in History in 
Columbia University. Cloth, crown 8vo, $3.00 net. 


This is a history of the government rather than of the people. However, 
the absorbing interest of the populace is shown to have been in the struggle 
that gradually resulted in a transition from monarchical to popular govern- 
ment. 





Words and Their Ways in English 
Speech 


By JAMES BRADSTREET GREENOUGH, A.B., Professor of Latin in Harvard 
University, and GEORGE LYMAN KITTRIDGE, A.M., Professor of 
English in Harvard University. Cloth, 12mo, $1.10 net. 


This is a popular exposition of the most on and interesting ten- 
dencies in the history and development of English words and their meanings. 


The Practical Methods of Organic 
Chemistry 


By LUDWIG GATTERMANN, Ph.D., Professor in the University of Frei- 
burg. With numerous illustrations. Translated by WILLIAM B. 
SCHOBER, Ph.D., Instructor in Organic Chemistry in Lehigh Uni- 
versity: Authorized Translation. The Second American from the 
Fourth German Edition. 12mo, cloth, net, $1.60. 


Dictionary of Philosophy and 
Psychology 


Edited by J. MaRK BALDWIN, Stuart Professor of Psychology at Prince- 
ton University. 3 vols., 8vo. Each, $5.00 net. 


The work is to be strictly a dictionary, and will have two general features: 
(1) It will contain concise definitions of ‘ali the terms in use in the whole range 
of philosophical study. (2) It will contain such historical matter under each 
term as be necessary to justify the definition given, and to show that the 
usage suggested is the outconie of the progress of philosophy. 


Arnold’s Expedition to Quebec 


By JOHN CODMAN, 2D. Cloth, 8vo. Illustrated, $2.25 net. 


In this volume the dramatic story of the ill-fated expedition which Bene- 
dict Arnold led through the forest wilderness of Maine and Canada against 
the impregnable fortress of Quebec is told for the first time in its completeness. 


History of the Conquest of Mexico 


By WILLIAM H. PRESCOTT. Edited by JOHN FOSTER Kirk. (In Three 
Volumes.) 12mo (Bohn’s Standard Library), cloth, $3.00 net, 
New Edition with new Introduction. 


A Primer of Political Economy 


An Explanation of Familiar Economic Phenomena, Leading to an Un- 
derstanding of their Laws and Relationships. By S. T. Woop. 
12mo, cloth, 50 cents net. 


This book is designed to give in concise form a comprehensive explana- 
tion of the economic phenomena with which legislators are called upon to 
deal. Although elementary it is interesting and will afford a clear under- 
standing of the ay of the economists as well as of current discussion 
on economic and fiscal problems, 


Lessons in Elementary Grammar 


By GeorGe H. Mirick, A.M., formerly Supervising Principal of the 
Strong District, New Haven, Conn. Cloth, 12mo, 5@ cents net. 


This book is intended for pupils in the last grade of the mar school. 
It has been made in the class-room. Grammatical relations, to analy- 
pe pt See ee i in PartI. Grammatical forms, leading to parsing, are treat- 
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The Week. 

President Roosevelt, promptly antici- 
pating the resignation of the members 
of the McKinley Cabinet, has induced 
them to remain in office throughout his 
term. This is Mr. Roosevelt’s way of 
confirming the promise he made at Buf- 
falo that he would carry out the policy 
of his predecessor. In no other way 
could he have emphasized it so fully 
and satisfactorily. In no other way 
could he so happily have met the public 
desires, or have conveyed to the world 
the assurance that the assassin’s bullet 
had produced no change in public aims 
and administration. It cannot be assum- 
ed that President Roosevelt has no in- 
itiative of his own, since his whole ca- 
reer has bristled with it. Indeed, the 
apprehension which assailed the public 
mind momentarily, when Mr. McKinley 
was struck down, was that the Vice- 
President had too much initiative, and 
that he would probably hasten to sub- 
stitute new policies in place of those al- 
ready in operation. Al) such fears are 
wisely dispelled. The business world 
and the thinking world are alike con- 
vineed that, although all hearts are 
wounded, no wound has befallen the re- 
public. 





There is nothing more satisfactory 
about Secretary Hay’s continuance in 
office under President Roosevelt than 
the assurance which it gives in regard 
to the Isthmian Canal. Ever since his 
assumption of the duties of Secretary of 
State, Mr. Hay has labored unceasingly 
for the kind of canal which would re- 
flect the most credit upon the American 
people, and be most useful to the nations 
of the world. He has stood throughout 
for a waterway without forts and with- 
out soldiers, open to all nations in time 
of war as well as in time of peace. Had 
the Senate but adopted the treaty with 
England which Mr. Hay submitted to 
it, the canal question would to-day be 
well along toward settlement. As it is 
now, the prospects are of the best for a 
speedy and rational conclusion of the 
question, provided that the Senate—the 
“destroyer of treaties’”—throws no new 
obstacles in the way, and this seems now 
no longer to be feared. According to the 
best Washington advices, President 
Roosevelt and his Secretary of State are 
as heartily in accord on all questions 
as two men can be. It follows that the 
President will support Mr. Hay’s plans 
with all his limitless energy, even though 
he does not believe in the neutrality of 
the canal in war time. The Zvening 
Post's Washington correspondent is au- 





thority for the statement that the new 
treaty to be submitted to the Senate next 
winter will contain all the Senate 
amendments in an inoffensive form. 


Mr. John R. Dos Passos publishes in 
the Times his views of anarchism and 
the proper methods of dealing with it 
by law. The difficulties of the subject 
are candidly acknowledged by the writer, 
and for the most part carefully treated. 
He rules out, as any lawyer must, the 
method, most commonly advocated by 
public meetings and by extempore 
speakers, of “stamping out’’—which, if 
it means anything, means the employ- 
ment of anarchy to suppress anarchism. 
Mr. Dos Passos also deprecates the plan 
for making any attempt upon the life of 
a President or Vice-President, or other 
ruler, whether successful or not, punish- 
able by death. Other crude conceptions 
of the moment to which the crime of 
Czolgosz gave birth are “stamped out” 
by Mr. Dos Passos. So much for the nega- 
tive side of his argument. On the posi- 
tive side he suggests, first, a method of 
dealing with anarchistic societies and 
demonstrations by international action. 
The plan proposed is the appointment of 
an International Commission to discuss 
the whole subject in conferences with 
like commissioners appointed by other 
countries. Details of the process of 
hunting down the anarchists of all coun- 
tries are not supplied. They are left to 
the imagination mostly. Therefore, the 
only comment that occurs to us at this 
point is that an international commis- 
sion would scarcely be able to devise or 
execute more drastic means for hunting 
down anarchists than those which Rus- 
sia adopted and put in force against ni- 
hilists. Yet it is remembered that, in 
spite of everything, they compassed the 
death of Alexander II. in broad daylight 
in the streets of St. Petersburg, and blew 
up a train on which his successor was 
travelling from Odessa to Moscow. It 
does not follow from these facts that no 
steps should be taken to hunt down those 
who plot against the lives of rulers. The 
facts do serve to show how difficult is the 
problem we have to deal with. 


Taking up the subject of separate 
State action, Mr. Dos Passos thinks 
that the laws of New York against un- 
lawful assemblages are already ample, 
but that the penalty for assembling to 
commit an injury to person or property 
or a breach of the peace should be made 
a felony, instead of a misdemeanor. We 
agree to this also; but let us remark, in 
passing, that nobody who has made up 
his mind to play the part of an anarchist 
ty taking the life of a ruler will be de- 
terred from attending a forbidden assem- 





blage by the legal difference between 
felony and misdemeanor. fol- 
lowing this suggestion, Mr. Dos Passos 


says: 


Closely 


“T would add a section to it, making it 

a felony punishable as to members two 
years, and as to officers ten years, in State 
prison, to belong to or aid or contribute 
to the support of any society having for 
its object the overthrow of this or any 
foreign Government, or the killing or at 
tempted killing of any supreme ruler or 
officer thereof. Of course, I am now merely 
throwing out rough suggestions.” 
This suggestion seems to us much too 
“rough,” for, if it had been in force four 
years ago, it would have subjected the 
members of the Cuban society in this 
country of which Mr. Estrada Palma 
was the head, to punishment by impris- 
onment from two to ten years. It would 
have subjected the Kossuth societies of 
1849 to similar punishment. The Fenians 
and other organizations conspiring to 
overthrow English rule in Ireland would 
have been equally under the ban, and, to 
go further back, our Revolutionary 
fathers would have sinned against the 
same law. However, we welcome Mr. 
Dos Passos’s letter as one of the saner 
communications of the hour, 
those which bring the light of reason 
to bear upon much reckless writing and 
speech that can hardly be distinguish- 
ed from anarchical literature itself. 


one of 





What looks like a step backward is the 
decision of the Virginia Constitutional 
Convention to omit from the new Con- 
stitution which it is framing a provision 
regarding free speech that is found In 
the old one. The Bill of Rights in that 
State now contains this section: 

“That the freedom of the press is one of 
the great bulwarks of liberty, and can 
never be restrained but by despotic gov 
ernments. And any citizen may speak, 
write, and publish his sentiments on all 
subjects, being responsible for the abuse 
of that liberty.” 

A committee reported in favor of strik- 
ing out the second of these sentences, 
and an attempt in the Convention to re- 
store the clause was defeated by a vote 
of 28 to 23. The incident occurred a 
few days after Mr. McKinley was shot, 
and the action would naturally be at- 
tributed to that crime. Indeed, the 
chairman of the committee responsible 
incidentally referred to the assassina- 
tion of President McKinley, and added: 
“It does seem to me that we have 
had a lesson in this country of the evils 
that will come of allowing a man, or 
rather a woman, to speak for ever on 
ali subjects, subject to their liability to 
the law. We should not encourage it.” 
The main reason which he assigned, 
however, was the fact that the clause In 
question was “the work of aliens”-- 
meaning that it was added to the orig!- 
nal section by the convention, largely 
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controlled by “carpet-baggers,” which 
met in 1868, during the reconstruction 
era—and that their work ought to be un- 
done. Practically nothing is accomplish- 
ed by such action. 


The steel strike has come and gone, 
has lasted in all several weeks, and has 
succeeded in closing a great number of 
mills. Besides this, it has hampered pro- 
duction in many more, and has cut down 
our exports of steel and steel products 
by very considerable amounts, Yet the 
general prosperity of the country has 
not been materially interfered with, and 
trade and industry have continued in 
an exceedingly satisfactory condition. 
Some industries have been troubled tem- 
porarily by scarcity of material, but they 
have either imported what they needed, 
raising their prices correspondingly, or 
have employed substitutes of some kind. 
The sympathetic strikes called for by 
Shaffer and his colleagues have not 
been declared, for men were too busily 
employed at good wages, and felt too lit- 
tle sympathy with the issue at stake, to 
enter the industrial lists for mere senti- 
ment. From the large economic point of 
view the strike is instructive. Not only 
has it displayed wonderful strength on 
the part of capital—strength hitherto un- 
known in such contests—but it has se- 
verely tested some maxims that had be- 
come “blessed words” with writers on 
industrial subjects. According to all au- 
thorities, the time when a strike may be 
initiated with good prospect of success 
is when the industry in question is pros- 
perous, markets are rising, and trade 
generally is good. Under such circum- 
stances, theorists say, the owners of la- 
bor have the whip-hand, and can practi- 


cally dictate terms. How miserably in- 
adequate such a theory is, when thus 
simply stated, is plain from the fact 
that the Steel Corporation has been able 
to collect large forces of men ready and 
willing to take the places of the strikers, 


and would undoubtedly have started the 
mills in a very short time had the strike 
not been terminated, The trouble was 
that the Amalgamated Association did 
not control labor, but was a small oli- 
garchy unsuccessfully trying to maintain 
old methods, restrict production, and se- 
cure high wages when many competent 
men were anxiously awaiting an oppor- 
tunity to compete. 


An important feature of the agree- 
ment entered into by Shaffer on behalf 
of the Amulgamated Association has 
only just been made public. It amounts 
to a promise not to attempt to ex- 
tend the Amalgamated Association to 
non-union mills during the coming year. 
Shaffer undertakes that the Amalga- 
mated will issue no lodge charters to 
local unions organized in specified mills 
before July 1, 1902. His record in the 
past has not been such as to inspire 





confidence in his promises. If such con- 
fidence could be felt, it would be clear 
that the new agreement practically con- 
fines the Amalgamated to its present 
limits, and prevents even the possibility 
of growth, for a twelvemonth. Thus the 
Trust seeks to retain its hold on the 
ground won by it in the recent fight. Af- 
ter next July, the work of reorganizing 
the lost mills may recommence. But any 
progress in that direction will be hin- 
dered by the further clause in the strike 
settlement whereby the annual wage 
conference has been sacrificed... With 
that gone, the Amalgamated has little 
to live for. What is most important 
ot all, however, is the fact that its mem- 
bers have in large numbers become thor- 
oughly alienated from the organization. 
Shaffer or no Shaffer, this lack of in- 
terest will prevent growth for years to 
come. 





The game which the machine Demo- 
crats of Philadelphia have been playing 
as the subservient tools of the corrupt 
Republican machine has strained the pa- 
tience of the decent Democrats of that 
city to the breaking-point, and on Friday 
the break came. The Democratic Coun- 
ty Convention met and, without regard 
to the advice of ex-Gov. Pattison, Chair- 
man of the City Committee, and of 
Col. Guffey, the Democratic National 
Committeeman for Pennsylvania, nomi- 
nated a “straight” Democratic tick- 
et, not even endorsing District Attor- 
ney Rothermel, who has been renomi- 
nated by the reform forces. As soon as 
the Convention, which was made up al- 
most solely of the members of the Demo- 
cratic ring known to codperate with the 
Ashbridge plunderers, had done its 
work, Chairman Pattison tendered his 
resignation, and, with Col. Guffey, an- 
nounced that a new Democratic City 
Committee would be organized which 
would coéperate with the union reform 
forces. Chairman Pattison’s resignation 
was to be expected under the circum- 
stances, for he could not retain the con- 
fidence of decent men and remain at the 
head of the Democratic machine as at 
present constituted. The determination 
to form a new committee and rally hon- 
est Democrats to the support of the 
union reform movement furnishes more 
ground for hope than any previous ef- 
fort of ex-Gov. Pattison in this emer- 
gency. 

The selection of Seth Low as thelr can- 
didate for Mayor by the conferees who 
represented the eighteen anti-Tammany 
organizations, last week, was finally 
reached through an almost unanimous 
vote of the conferees, by a process of 
elimination. It was plainly desirable that 
the anti-Tammany candidate should be 
a man who, in either public or private 
life, had opposed Tammany effectively in 
recent times; but different objections ap- 
peared to render unavailable the Comp- 





troller, the District Attorney, the Justice 
of Special Sessions who has codperated 
with the prosecuting officer, and the 
Chairman of the Committee of Fifteen. 
In a city where a large majority of the 
voters are Democrats, and where suc- 
cess for the anti-Tammany candidate de- 
pends upon his receiving considerable 
Democratic support, it was plainly desir- 
able that this candidate should be a man 
of independent mind, whose affiliations 
had been with the Democratic party. 
Many Democrats were suggested, but dif- 
ferent objections were fatal to all of 
them—such as too great age, failure to 
command the confidence of the conserva- 
tive elements, incapacity to make an ef- 
fective campaign, the ignorance of the 
general public regarding estimable. but 
little-known citizens, and the charge of 
being professional politicians. Mean- 
while there stood quite apart one man 
whose fitness to be the anti-Tammany 
candidate now could not be disputed, 
because he had been such a candidate 
before and had acquitted himself well; a 
man who had been for four years Mayor 
of the second largest borough; a man 
who was not advocated by any element 
among the conferees with the ardor 
which characterized the support of many 
others, but against whom hardly one of 
them felt implacable opposition. Under 
these circumstances it has for weeks 
been almost as certain that Mr. Low 
would be the final choice as that the day 
set for the selection would come. 





Since Mr. Philbin cannot be induced 
to accept a nomination as District At- 
torney, the Citizens’ Union is eminently 
justified in putting forward the name of 
Justice Jerome for that position upon 
the anti-Tammany ticket. Mr. Jerome 
has shown by his prosecution of the po- 
lice matters which have come before him 
that he possesses exactly the qualities 
needed to make a successful District At- 
torney. He is able, aggressive, and full 
of a determination to promote the ends 
of justice which cannot be shaken by 
any number of checks or defeats. There 
are probably not more than three or four, 
if so many, citizens of New York, out- 
side of Tammany Hall, who know the 
condition of the police force as thor- 
oughly as does Mr. Jerome, or are better 
acquainted with the causes of the city’s 
moral degradation. As a Justice, he has 
conscientiously striven to treat each case 
which has come before him with a view 
to finding a method of dealing with the 
prisoner, consistent with the ends of jus- 
tice, which should offer the best chance 
of helping the prisoner himself. So irre- 
proachable has been his own career, so 
careful has he been in keeping within 
the limits of his judicial authority, that 
Tammany has been unable to make a 
point against him or to check his “per- 
nicious activity” in any way. The fact 
that so courageous a judge was at hand 
with power to follow up police corrup- 
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tion has been the most encouraging fea- 
ture of the municipal situation during 
the last few months. Mr. Jerome's fa- 
miliarity with the District Attorney's of- 
fice, in which he was an Assistant under 
Col. Fellows, is but another reason why 
his valuable public services should be 
recognized by the anti-Tammany con 
ferees. 


New York has lost a valuable citizen 
by the death of Simon Sterne, and one 
whom it could ill afford to spare at the 
beginning of another effort to free it 
from its thraldom to Tammany Hall. 
Against this organization, its methods 
and aims, Mr. Sterne did some extremely 
effective work in many previous cam- 
paigns, from the Tweed period down, 
both by his writings and his utterances. 
But he did not confine these efforts to 
preélection periods. In the City Club, the 
Reform Club, and other organizations 
his voice was always for independence in 
politics, non-partisanship in municipal 
affairs, and good government. Towards 
these ends he gave many valuable hours 
to attendance at routine committee meet- 
ings, with a generosity which was an in- 
spiration to younger men, and a splendid 
example of civic devotion to men of his 
own age and rank. As a lawyer, his po- 
sition among the leaders of the New 
York and, indeed, of the entire Ameri- 
can bar was unquestioned. There are 
few left whose knowledge of railroad and 
Constitutional law is as profound as was 
his. Never an office-seeker, he was ever 
ready to serve the public when called 
upon, and his willingness to do so led 
to his services being called for by the 
Board of Trade, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and other bodies. Both Gov. 
Tilden and Gov. Morton recognized the 
public value of his character and abil- 
ities. 


Vessels arriving at Tacoma from the 
sealing groundsin Bering Sea report that 
an unusually small catch is being made 
for this season. No vessel concerning 
which information has been received had 
taken more than eighty seals down to 
August 21, while there were many whose 
voyage had been wholly fruitless. This 
experience indicates that the gloomy 
predictions concerning the future of the 
sealing industry are gradually being 
realized, for this year’s catch is so small 
that even the officers of the vessels en- 
gaged admit that the extermination of 
the seal is in sight. None of the reasons 
assigned for small catches in previous 
years can be admitted in this instance, 
for the conditions under which the ves- 
sels have been operating are unusually 
favorable. Each year’s experience points 
more and more directly to the conclu- 
sion that some measures looking to the 
protection of the female seals and the 
old males must be adopted. Pelagic seal- 
ing must be prohibited; but to do this 











the international deadlock on the sub- 
ject must somehow be broken. ‘he 
United States could better afford to cede 
the fishing rights for which it has con- 
tended than to have the process of ex- 
termination completed. 


The annual report of the so-called 
“Rope Trust,” officially known as the 
Standard Rope and Twine Company, em- 
phasizes the moral which we drew last 
week from the case of the English cot 
ton combination. The Standard Com- 
pany is the successor of the more or 
less famous National Cordage, which 
played a somewhat conspicuous r6éle in 
the first craze over “Trust” incorpora- 
tion, ten years ago. That company paid 
dividends at the rate of 7 per cent. on a 
share capital of $20,000,000, and the price 
of its shares rose to extraordinary fig 
ures. It went into bankruptcy in 1893, 
three months after distributing $250,000 
dividends, which, as it soon appeared, 
were paid out of working capital. Its 
successor company scaled down the to- 
tal capital some 25 per cent., and has 
made no payments on the half of it 
placed as stock. Yet its report for the 
twelve months ending June 30 shows 
that even these much-reduced annual 
charges were not earned by the year’s 
operations, the shortage in profit-and- 
loss account approaching half a million 
dollars. A fortnight ago, another indus- 
trial combination created in the move- 
ment of 1899 had to make a similar con- 
fession. In its first fourteen months of 
corporate existence, the Republic Iron 
and Steel Company, organized with a 
capital of $47,000,000, paid 7 per cent. 
on its preferred stock, and reported a 
surplus of $2,200,000. In the next twelve 
months, lately completed, it had to bor- 
row $1,100,000 from its surplus to meet 
this cumulative dividend. 





The report of the financial distress of 
the Colombian Government throws grave 
doubt upon the ability of its Administra- 
tion to cope successfully with the revo- 
lution. Notwithstanding the fact that 
seventy or eighty per cent. of the popu- 
lation are said to sympathize with the 
new movement, it might still be possible 
for the authorities to retain power could 
they keep the army in hand, for it is 
strong enough to deal an effective blow 
to the revolution. In order to retain 
control of the troops, the Government 
must, however, pay them liberally and 
promptly—a policy not hitherto pursued, 
since about $45,000 is now due for back 
pay to a single division. Even this situ- 
ation would not necessarily be fatal if 
the tax-paying power of the country had 
not been severely strained. The lowness 
of the level reached by Colombian 
finance is made plain by the reported de- 
cline of the paper peso to less than three 
cents, and the continued appreciation of 
gold. No such low quotation could have 
been reached unless hope of relief 
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through taxation were almost dead. The 
use of forced loans indicates that the last 
resources of a bankrupt Government are 
being employed. 


Among the French Socialists the 
‘zar’s visit has aroused various emo 
tions. That certain leaders of the pro 
letariat should seek to exploit the overt 
friendliness of a tyrannical empire ana 
a bourgeois republic, and should find in 
the pomp of the fétes an argument for 
the social revolution, was inevitabk 
Generally the Socialist town councils 
which have been most eager to go on 
record against the imperial visit have 
been held well in check by the Socialist 
allies of the Ministry; and, opportunely 
enough, M. Jaurés’s new doctrine of 
“Parliamentary Socialism’ owas = an 
nounced only a fortnight or so before 
the Czar's arrival at Dunkirk. The in 
cident at Rheims on Friday night shows 
that the Government's Socialist friends 
may be quite as much of an embarrass 
ment as its enemies. The Socialist 
Mayor of Rheims ‘‘monsieured” his Ma 
jesty throughout a banquet, plied him 
with the best Rheims champagne, clink- 
ed glasses with him, and generally made 
him feel at home among the other cifo- 
yens. Thus the perfect equality of a 
Socialist Mayor and a great monarch 
was triumphantly established. To the 
Czar the experience must have afforded 
a novel entertainment. The committee 
whose duty it is to keep the republic on 
its good benavior must have taken a less 
kindly view of these unscheduled con- 
vivialities. t 


An extreme example of protectionism 
is found in a peculiar clause of the new 
Australian Tariff Bill, which provides 
that all vessels coming from abroad 
must pay duty on the provisions con- 
sumed by the passengers and crews whiile 
in port. It makes no difference if the 
supplies have been brought from home 
by the vessel and are merely used dur 
ing its stay in harbor. Whatever the 
source of the stores, duty must be paid 
on them. Inasmuch as many vessels 
call at several Australian ports, requir- 
ing more than a week to make the round, 
the imposition of the tariff on their sup- 
plies will materially increase their run- 
ning expenscs. Such a provision is the 
precise opposite of the English practice, 
which permits vessels to carry with them 
abundant supplies, duty free, when mak- 
ing the round of the different ports. The 
imposition of the tax is likely to amount 
to discrimination against English vessels 
and in favor of German and French 
ships, of which, according to the London 
Economist, the tax cannot be collected. 
The impost represents a most excessive 
application of protection to home indus- 
tries, since it amounts to practical com- 
pulsion to buy ships’ stores in the local 
Australian market, instead of starting 
with a full supply for the journey 
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THE MOURNING. 


The impressiveness of the latest proof 
that one touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin, was in some ways un- 
exadmpled. The popular and official 
mourning abroad for President McKin- 
ley was on such a scale as to imply a 
solidarity of nations like that dreamed 
of by the revolutionists of 1848. It was, 
however, displayed by an England mo- 
mentarily drawn to us by Imperialistic 
filibustering; and by France in the 
midst of a reception of the Tsar de- 
signed to convince her hereditary foes 
on either side that the shadowy “alli- 
ance” with Russia is a powder-and-shot 
reality. In the formal give-and-take of 
potentates we are simply getting our 
share; and as we multiply our political 
points of contact with foreign Powers, 
exchanges of felicitations and condo- 
lences are liable at any time to be put 
to the test of situations in which the 
“natural man” habitually asserts him- 
self. 

Similar reflections suggest themselves 
on analyzing the domestic expression of 
sorrow and respect for the murdered 
Chief Magistrate. It might be inter- 
preted as a solemn protest against the 
lawlessness which is the badge of the 
assassin and his kind. We have heard, 
however, ministers of the gospel, while 
certifying to Mr. McKinley’s Christian 
character, regret that Czolgosz was not 
torn to pieces onthe spot; and it has” 
Leen painfully evident that the mob 
spirit has everywhere been aroused in 
resentment at the crime of September 
6. Thousands, it is true, have enter- 
tained this spirit in thought, or breath- 
ed it in words, to one who has joined 
in giving it practical effect; but, in far 
100 many instances, petty persecution or 
brutal violence, even to tarring and 
feathering and expulsion, has been vis- 
ited on the unfeeling creatures who ex- 
ulted in the President’s death. We have, 
in fact, witnessed throughout the coun- 
try a measurable reflection of the treat- 
ment accorded to Tories during the 
Revolution, over which the decent apolo- 
gist of the Fathers seeks to draw a veil. 
A certain portion of the press has barely 
refrained from exciting violence, as 
well as odium, against those who, in 
times past, have, in other journals, in 
public addresses, or through any of the 
recognized avenuesof free speech, judged 
President McKinley unfavorably; and 
this is an ominous sign of the times. 
There was a period when slavery, and 
again the Union, were the sacred ob- 
jects to be protected by such terroriz- 
ing, but that was when both were in 
peril. Now, death, like a despot, has 
closed and locked the doors and set 
seals on a finished public character, and 
rage is vented on those who furnished 
that current criticism on which the his- 
torian depends for a just understanding 
of the man and his epoch. 

In all these truly anarchistic manifes- 





tations, we do not say that the hideous 
Southern lynchings find their explana- 
tion; but can any thoughtful mind fail 
te discern in them a reason for the 
growing indifference to these lynchings 
which is more dangerous than they? 
It was characteristic of the cruelties of 
slavery that the master’s punishment 
bore no necessary proportion to the of- 
fence. How could it when passion 
might be gratified without fear of pub- 
lic opinion or of legal consequences? 
The moment unpopular opinion and ex- 
pression are permitted to be dealt with 
otherwise than according to law, the 
penalty is again certain to be unrelat- 
ed in severity to the offence. Outrage 
upon national feeling may by any mob 
be placed among capital crimes, and it 
makes no difference whether that feel- 
ing is idolatry for institutions, or sor- 
row and resentment for the assassin’s 
disturbance of the body politic. The 
abolitionists experienced this to the 
full, pure as were their aims, and their 
instrumentalities only moral. When 
Frederick Douglass, at Syracuse, in1850, 
declared Washington, Jefferson, and 
Patrick Henry (slaveholders all) 
‘strangers to any just idea of Liberty,” 
a journal of the day marvelled that “no 
hand was raised to fell the speaker to 
theeearth’; and a New York contem- 
porary, anticipating Douglass’s presence 
at an anti-slavery meeting in this city, 
warned him that if he “shall reproclaim 
his Syracuse treason here, and any 
man shall arrest him in his diabolical 
career, and not injure him, thousands 
will exclaim, in language of patriotic 
love for the Constitution and the rights 
of the South, ‘Did he not strike the vil- 
lain dead?” 


We recently commented on some sta- 
tistics collected by the Chicago Tribune 
regarding illegal executions throughout 
the Union. Massachusetts was among 
the four States free from the blot of 
lynchings during the past sixteen years. 
How accidental this was, appears from 
what happened on Cape Cod on the day 
of the funeral ceremonies at Washing- 
ton for the dead President. The coach- 
man of ex Secretary Olney was over- 
heard to say that the shooting was a 
good thing, and that President McKin- 
ley should have been shot long ago. 
Some one made affidavit to this effect. 
There was an indigaation movement 
among the citizens; Mr. Olney was 
informed of the matter, and it was re- 
ported that the man had been discharg- 
ed. As there was no affidavit to this, 
however, “one hundred citizens, repre- 
senting about one-third of the voting 
population” of the village, “determined 
to give Conway [the coachman] a coat 
of tar and feathers” on Wednesday 
night. Not finding him at large, they 
proceeded to Mr. Olney’s house to ascer- 
tain his whereabouts, but Mr. Olney re- 
fused to take any notice of them, even 
by so much as showing himself when 





they called him out. Now they might, 
by mob law, have considered this incivil- 
ity worthy of the treatment intended 
for Conway, and perhaps in their hearts 
they did. Still, wishing to see what 
persuasion would do, “the crowd sang 
‘Nearer, My God, to Thee’ and ‘America,’ 
and made repeated but fruitless efforts 
to bring a response from Mr. Olney.” 
They then repaired to the town hall and 
resolved that Mr. Olney’s course was 
“an insult to American citizenship,” and 
finally hung an effigy to a telegraph-pole. 
We do not think this needs much 
comment even from some pulpits we 
could name. Massachusetts escaped once 
more the lynching black-list; but if Mr. 
Olney was really secreting his servant, 
or refused to betray him to an evil-dis- 
posed body of citizens who had no guar- 
antee to give that they would stop short 
with tarring and feathering the man, 
we can only say he got off more lightly 
than he would have done south of Ma- 
son and Dixon’s line, where mobs are 
not content with hymn-singing and 
effigies. Some blushing will perhaps 
begin now that such scenes are possi- 
ble in a Massachusetts town. The 
coachman—granting that he “was not 
traduced or drunk—was akin to Czol- 
gosz to the extent of his heartless re- 
mark. But how nffich removed from 
either were “the hundred citizens, repre- 
senting about one-third of the voting 
population” of the town, who had a 
chance to resolve against him as well as 
against Mr. Olney and still remain law- 
abiding? As it is, they have brought 
both law and religion into contempt. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR YELLOW 
JOURNALISM. 


The theory, which has been seriously 
advanced, that Czolgosz was led to Ms- 
sussinate President McKinley by read- 
ing a certain daily newspaper, is with- 
out a particle of evidence, and is an af- 
front to common sense. One might with 
as much reason have argued that Gui- 
teau was impelled to kill President Gar- 
field in 1881 by reading the bitter dia- 
tribes in Republican newspapers during 
that period of heated factional contro- 
versy in the Republican party which 
preceded the assassination. Hardly less 
justifiable have been the more extreme 
complaints regarding the treatment of 
the late President by yellow journals, 
going, as they often have virtually gone, \ 
to the length of declaring that public | 
men must be relieved from criticism by 
the writer or the cartoonist. 

Freedom of legitimate discussion must 
be maintained. If any editor or any 
public man feels persuaded that a Presi- 
dent is working harm to the republic, 
he must have the right to say so plainly 
and emphatically. A year and a half 
ago, Mr. Hoar, the veteran Republican 
Senator from Massachusetts, was pro- 
foundly convinced that the policy pur- 
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sued by the Administration was one so 
utterly bad that “perseverance in it will 
be the abandonment of the principles 
upon which our Goverument is founded, 
that it will change our republic into an 
empire”; and he so declared, in the 
most impressive manner, in a speech 
delivered before the Senate on the 17th 
of April, 1900. The right of any pub- 
lic man—and of any newspaper editor— 
to say such severe things as this about 
any President must be preserved, and it 
will be a sad day for the republic when 
there are no Senators ready to speak 
the truth as they see it. So, too, we 
must render it possible always for a 
Nast to expose a Tweed, or a Keppler a 
Blaine, in a cartoon which puts a whole 
argument in a single picture. 

The_real offence of yellow-journalism 
is not so much that it holds a public 
man up to undeserved ridicule, or visits 
upon him censure which he does not de- 
serve, as that its pervading spirit is one 
of vulgarity, indecency, and reckless 
sensationalism; that it steadily violates 
the canons alike of good taste and sound 
morals; that it cultivates—false stan- 
dards of life, and demoralizes its read- 
ers; that it recklessly. uses language 
which may incite the crack-brained to 
lawlessness; that its net influence makes 
the world worse. A force working to 
such ends surely ought to be restrained, 
and public opinion ought to be brought 
to bear against it in the most effective 
possible ways. There has been much 
discussion as to the vresponsibility for 
this sort of journalism, but the real 
blame surely rests upon the community 
which sustains Tr: r unately, too, this 
responsibility can be narrowed down. 
Those most to blame for the exigtence 
of any evil are the people who céuld do 
most to suppress it, giving the force 
of their example, asAvell as their words, 
fgainst it. One can, and should, “have 
nothing to do with him” in the case of 
any private citizen who has forfeited 
public respect by gross misconduct; re- 
fuse to go to his house, to recognize him 
on the street, to endorse his course in 
any way. Precisely the same thing can 
and should be done in the case ofa 
newspaper. 

It is a disagreeable truth, but one 
which ought to be told, that yellow jour- 
nalism, in its worst New York exem- 
plar, stood upon a higher plane of re- 
spectability on the day Mr. McKinley 
was shot than ever before, because it 
had just secured the endorsement of a 
number of the most prominent men in 
the community; because an eminent 
bishop of the church had become a con- 
tributor to its columns; because other 
well-known clergymen, lawyers, and 
business men had followed this leader- 
ship; because it was thus enabled, with 
apparent truth, to boast not only that it 
was a most reputable publication, but 
that it was of all newspapers In New 
York the one which offered the best 
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medium for public teachers to employ. 
The dead walls of this city two weeks 
ago were placarded with great posters 
displaying this certificate of good char- 
acter. But the Journal was just the 
same newspaper when it was given this 
certificate that it had always been; it 
was unchanged when it published com- 
munications on labor and eapital by 
these highly respectable and influential 
men. They knew its character well 
when they agreed to furnish such arti- 
cles. They ought to have known, too, 
that it wanted simply the endorsement 
of their names in order to convince 
doubters that it was a fit paper for the 
home. They ought also to have known 
that the readers would turn from their 
articles to pages of scandal, vulgarity, 
indecency, and sensationalism. They 
sinned against the light. 

“Why will people buy such a news- 
paper?” has been the most common 
question. Why should they not buy it, 
when our best men write for it? Why 
should we expect people not to patronize 
a paper which can advertise that it is 
vouched for by leaders in the church, in 
law, in finance? With what force can 
we condemn a newspaper for its vul- 
garity, indecency, and general demoral- 
ization, with what force can we criti- 
cise the ignorant and the untrained for 
reading such a paper, when ourevery 
teachers of morality pronounce it a fit 
instructor for them? These are the 
questions we must now ask. 

What this community needs is not 
diatribes against the conductors of yel- 
low journals, or against the buyers of 
them. It needs the general adoption 
by our business men, our lawyers, our 
clergymen, cur men of light and leading, 
of the only effective method for discour- 
aging such journals, as exemplified, 
more than three years ago, by an ex- 
President. On the 27th of February, 
1898, W. R. Hearst telegraphed to Grover 
Cleveland that Levi P. Morton, Gen. 
Miles, Rear-Admiral Selfridge, William 
C. Whitney, O. H. P. Belmont, George 
Gould, C. M. Depew, Gen. O. O. Howard, 
the Governors of fifteen States, the 
Mayors of fifty-two cities, and a large 
number of other citizens in public and 
private life, had accepted membership 
en his committee to erect a national mon- 
ument_by—papular subscription to the 
men who went down Wwittr-the-Maine, 
and asked permission to~add-—the~ex- 
President’s name to the list of national 
committeemen. This reply was sent as 
soon as the wires could carry it: 

“PRINCETON, N. J., February 28, 1898. 
“To W. R. Hearst, New York Journal, New 

York: 

“Tt decline to allow my sorrow for those 
who died on the Maine to be perverted to 


an advertising scheme for the New York 
Journal. GROVER CLEVELAND.” 


AN IMPORTANT OFFICE. 
The appointment of William B. Ridge- 





ly of Illinois to the office of Comptroller 


« 
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of course, no sur- 
For some time prior to the as- 
of President McKinley it 
had been an open secret that Illinois 
was to be permitted to retain its “mort- 
gage” on the office, and that the son-in- 
law of Senator Cullom would be the 
next Comptroller. An unfortunate dis- 
position to keep the appointment in poli- 
tics, instead of making it a recognition 


of the Currency is, 
prise. 
sassination 


of broad practical skill or theoretical 
knowledge, was thus manifested, and 
the mere recognition of what was al- 
ready decided cannot properly, there- 


fore, be imputed to President Roosevelt 
for unrighteousness. While, however, 
Mr. Ridgely owes his office to politi- 
cal influence, it should be recognized 
that he has a better preparation for duty 
than many of his predecessors. He has 
had some practical experience in bank- 
ing, and is therefore in a certain way 
better qualitied than men who had never 
seen the inside of a bank save as cus- 
tomers, and had never read a line on 
the theoretical aspects of the subject. 

The coming of a new appointee to such 
an office as that of Comptroller suggests 
some sober reflections upon the respon 
sibilities attaching thereto. A communi 
ty which can treat the Comptrollership 
as political spoils is likely to forget the 
nature of the duties of the office, and to 
overlook the fact that it should be much 
more than a Government sinecure, or 
even a position to be filled by some man 
of little ability and merely faithful to 
the routine duties 6f each day’s work. 
The office of Comptroller under the pres- 
ent organization of the national bank- 
ing system is one $f commanding im- 
portance, and there is no single man in 
the country who can do more than an in- 
formed and tactful Comptroller to keep 
the country off the rocks of speculative 
and credit inflation by insisting upen a 
sound basis for bank loans, and the 
maintenance of an adequate reserve. 
There is no man’ who, with the immense 
volume of information at his command, 
is in better position to sound the call 
for retreat when the financial institu- 
tions of the country have incautiously 
advanced too far upon dangerous 
ground, and to warn the ignorant pub- 
lic of coming danger. Besides this gen- 
eral function as an advance guard to 
the soundness of the country’s prosperi- 
ty, the daily duties of the office in clos- 
ing unsound, and winding up the affairs 
of failed, banks, are such as require im- 
mense firmness and courage, as well as 
a high degree of insight into banking 
organization. Finally, a most important 
service to the study of banking is per- 
formed in the publication of the Comp- 
troller’s annual report. 

Of these three functions the first has 
seldom of late years been exercised. It 
is true that various Comptrollers have 
had much to say of “currency reform.” 
but their predictions as to financial con- 
ditions have usually come after instead 
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of before the fact, and their knowledge 
of banking has been too superficial, lim- 
ited, or hastily acquired to make their 
general observations worth notice. Pro- 
fessor von Holst says that “an obser- 
vance of the ten commandments never 
made a statesman.” In like manner, or- 
dinary common sense, the contrel of 
votes in primaries, even shaving notes 
in a country town, or groping in the 
vaults of a city bank, never endowed 
any one with financial perspicacity and 
grasp of general conditions. 

The routine work of the office has 
often been performed with efficiency 
and dispatch. Men who knew nothing 
ef those duties upon entering the of- 
fice have familiarized themselves with 
what they had to do, and in time learned 
to go through the daily routine faith- 
fully and well. But even with such a 
man in the Comptroller’s chair there is 
the ever-present danger that his entry 
into office may be followed by no halcyon 
period of calm, during which a finan- 
cial genius may be incubated, but that 
he may encounter rough weather at the 
outset. A Comptroller’s inexperience 
may seriously derange the whole bank- 
ing mechanism of the country if troub- 
lous times follow his induction into of- 
fice. Even che well-meaning though in- 
competent man has often been lacking. 
There have been too many cases where 
flagrant appointments of receivers, bank 
examiners, and others made for politi- 
cal ends have prostituted the large and 
profitable appointive power of the Comp- 
troller to the basest uses. Mr. Dawes 
himself has not been free from this very 
reproach, and in his own State has care- 
fully used his appointive power to pre- 
pare the ground for the Senatorial hon- 
or that he covets. 

While it is in these practical aspects 
that bankers and men of affairs will 
judge a Comptroller, the function of is- 
eulng a comprehensive annual report 
will appeal more strongly to the the- 
oretical student of banking. It is safe 
to say that nowhere in the world can 
be found so complicated and extensive 
2% mechanism as our national banking 
system. No Government officer in Eu- 
rope or America has the means to col- 
lect such a volume of information, or 
one of such recognized and universal 
value to students. No investigator is of- 
fered such a wonderful tool of research 
as the Comptroller’s office rightly used. 
Students who now read the official writ- 
ings of John Jay Knox can feel only 
admiration at the breadth of view and 
the powerful grasp displayed in his re- 
ports. As compared with the classic 
writings of Knox, illustrated here and 
there by a few illuminating tables of 
statistics, the current volumes present 
but a shabby contrast. A vast aggre- 
gation of ill-arranged figures, gathered 
often with great labor, but quite fre- 
quently of no value either to student or 
practical man of affairs, a badly digest- 





ed review of the year in which the re- 
port appears—perhaps an investigation 
of some minor point suggested by a half- 
baked student of banking, or a few trite 
suggestions for legislation—these are 
all that the Comptroller now has to of- 
fer. By the side of such reports as those 
of the Austrian Statistical Office, based 
on far less wealth of material, but em- 
ploying the pens of the keenest statisti- 
cal experts, the work of our Comptrol- 
ler’s office makes a poor showing. 

To act as helmsman and pilot to the 
credit institutions of the country, hon- 
estly to safeguard the interests of stock- 
holders and creditors of mismanaged 
banks, without favor or hope of political 
reward, to initiate and continue reforms 
in bank examination, to pursue the re- 
pression of fraud, to take advantage of an 
unsurpassed opportunity for the ascer- 
tainment of facts for which the world is 
anxiously waiting, is mark enough for 
the ambition of any man. But no such 
ideal can be attained until the office of 
Comptroller is taken out of politics and 
made the prize, not of any favorite son 
or son-in-law, but of eminence in prac- 
tical banking or in theoretical investi- 
gation. The Comptroller’s office should 
not be a place of apprenticeship for bank 
presidents. It calls for the exercise of 
knowledge, and not its acquirement. 





THE LATEST FAILURE OF C0O-0PER- 
ATION, 


The dispatches from the fishing port 
of Grimsby, at the mouth of the Hum- 
ber, on the northeast coast of England, 
indicate the approach of a climax in 
the labor dispute which has brought 
that place near to ruin during the past 
few months. Until this dispute arose, 
there were few ports in the world that 
could compete with Grimsby in the 
amount or value of their daily catch of 
fish. A large number of vessels were 
constantly employed in the North Sea, 
and furnished work to several thousand 
fishermen. Within recent years there 
has been a change in the nature of the 
industry, and sailing vessels that were 
owned and commanded by the same man 
have had to give place to steam trawlers 
owned by limited-liability companies. 
In this way the fishing industry has 
been exploited by capital, and, as in so 
many other occupations, small indepen- 
dent producers have had to become em- 
ployees in the business they once con- 
trolled. The more scientific exploita- 
tion of the fishing business has resulted 
primarily in diminishing the quantity 
of fish to be had. Not only are the 
steam trawlers free from the limitations 
imposed by the weather upon the old 
fishing smacks, but they also gather in 
many small fish that are of no value. It 
is said that twenty immature fish are 
sacrificed for every one of sufficient size 
caught. Under these circumstances it 
has been necessary to make longer voy- 





ages and to be content with much small- 
er hauls. Larger supplies of coal and 
other stores have unavoidably been car- 
ried, and more has been paid in wages 
for small catches of fish. 

The decrease in product and the in- 
crease in expense have gone so far that 
the owners’ association has for some 
time been searching for a means of 
economizing. Hitherto the officers of 
the vessels have been employed upon a 
coéperative plan, and have received pay- 
ment in proportion to the success of 
each voyage. Common seamen, on the 
other hand, have been paid weekly 
wages. The companies, in their search 
for modes of reducing expenses, finally 
decided to offer the codperative plan 
to all employees, and to make wages de- 
pend upon the success of the vessels en- 
gaged. It was thought that such a plan 
would result in greater activity on the 
part of the men, and would save the 
companies from serious loss in case of 
unsuccessful voyages. The terms thus 
proposed were, however, rejected, on the 
ground that the men could not take any 
risk; and even when the offer was amend- 
ed by the insertion of maximum and 
minimum points, beyond which the risk 
should not extend, it was contended that 
employees “could not afford” to have 
their wages “fluctuate” in such a way. 
On the other hand, the officers of the 
fishing vessels, who had all along been 
working on the codperative plan, sud- 
denly became dissatisfied, and complain- 
ed that they had been unjustly treated 
in consequence of the high price of the 
provisions furnished to the vessels, so 
that they were mulcted of their legiti- 
mate profits on settling days. Thus a 
highly complicated labor problem was 
presented, and the resultant strike has 
now brought the town to the verge of 
starvation and anarchy. 


Involved as this particular situation 
is, the principle at stake is very sim- 
ple, and rests merely upon the old ques- 
tion of methods of industrial remunera- 
tion. Shall the laborer be paid upon 
the basis of product turned out, or shall 
his remuneration be fixed beforehand 
and depend merely upon the outcome of 
competition? And, granting that the co- 
operative principle is to be employed, 
shall not the worker be guaranteed at 
all events a “living wage”? At this 
point, of course, difficulties begin. Just 
what a “living wage” should be, no one 
has yet been able to say. According to 
Dr. Johnson, “no man will be a sailor 
who has contrivance to get himself into 
a gaol.” If his remark be true, living 
wages ought, perhaps, to be very high in 
ihe fishing industry, if we mean such 
wages as will induce men to work. Some 
have attempted to define living wages as 
“the rate ot pay that will support men 
jn ordinary comfort and enable them to 
bring forward a normal supply of popu- 
lation”—a criterion more useful in aca- 
demic discussion than in the settlement 
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o? practical questions. The controversy 
about living wages, in fact, seems so im- 
possible and out of harmony with the 
known conditions of human life that it 
is hardly worth while to continue it. Re- 
duced to the aphorism that the world 
owes every man a living, it has been 
pretty thoroughly drummed out of the 
popular mind. 

The battle over the codperative ques- 
tion is nearly as barren as that over 
living wages. The Grimsby fishing dis- 
rute throws a glaring side-light upon the 
well-known weakness of codperation, 
since it presents men not as clamoring 
in the familiar way for codperation, 
but as making complaint against it. It 
puts the fishermen in the light of insist- 
ing that fixed wages shall be paid them, 
whether the industry produces anything 
or not. It puts the officers of the ves- 
sels on record as beginning to complain 
of coéperation when trade is bad, al- 
though satisfied with it when times are 
good. No more striking commentary 
upon the codperative question could be 
made than the statement that the men 
“could not afford to have their wages 
fluctuate.” The fact is, that experience 
has shown that bodies of men are al- 
ways willing to have their wages fluctu- 
ate upward, but never downward. They 
are willing to share profits, but they are 
never ready to divide losses. They be- 
lieve in profit-sharing, but they turn 
with disgust from deficit-sharing. 

There is one point upon which la- 
borers and the labor school of econo- 
mists never seem clear—it is the 
source from which wages are paid. Ap- 
parently, they expect capital to act as a 
buffer, taking all the risks of loss in 
industry, but never insisting on corre- 
sponding gains, thus violating the prin- 
ciples of insurance, and blinking the fact 
that profits are far more of the nature 
of winnings than of earnings, and that 
fat seasons must be averaged with lean, 
profitable industries with unprofitable. 
Coéperators cannot apply their favorite 
patent medicine for discontent only to 
healthy industries, and leave the sick 
ones to languish. 








HE FRANCO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE. 


Just five years ago the present Czar 
visited Paris, and the transports of the 
populace showed clearly that they not 
only approved the Russian alliance, but 
were firmly convinced that the pact, the 
reality of which was denied on many 
sides, was firmly knit. Not long before 
the Parisian fétes, Bismarck had cyni- 
cally revealed his chef d’euvre of du- 
plicity, the secret convention between 
Germany and Russia, which, until 1890, 
made Germany’s position as head of the 
Triple Alliance one of the hollowest in- 
sincerity. At the time of the Czar’s visit, 
Francois Charmes, the veteran chroni- 
cler for the Revue des Deux Mondes, re- 
marked, “Bismarck was perhaps wrong 
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to expose prematurely one of his mas- 
ter strokes to the admiration, or rather 
tc the imitation, of the world.” The 
implication that President Faure or 
Hanotaux, then Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, had shown a Bismarckian 
astuteness in gaining the Russian alli- 
ance, did them too much honor. As a 
matter of fact, although then and now 
I'rench enthusiasm has been more to 
the fore, it was Russia, not France, that 
was looking for an ally. 

Russia had brought out of the war 
with Turkey something very like a na- 
tional humiliation. Grave disaster had 
been averted only through the assis- 
tance of Rumania; and when Constanti- 
nople, the goal of centuries of Russian 
aspiration, was in sight, the Czar found 
himself checked by an “unholy alliance” 
of the Powers which asserted the Bea- 
consfieldian doctrine of the integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire. The victory thus 
proved a hollow one, and the isolation 
of Russia in Europe became strikingly 
apparent. In 1889, a year before the 
equivocal convention with Germany had 
expired, it was possible for Alexander 
IlI. to toast the Prince of Montenegro 
as “Russia’s only sincere and faithful 
friend.” 

France, at the western end of Europe, 
was still smarting under the defeat of 
1871, and was, like Russia, without al- 
lies, and surrounded by neighbors sus- 
picious, traditionally hostile, or actively 
unfriendly. It needed little to bring 
these two isolated nations together. On 
the occasion of the visit of the French 
squadron to Cronstadt in 1891, Alexan- 
der III. rose at the playing of the “Mar- 
seillaise,” and later toasted the “pro- 
found sympathies that unite the two 
countries.” The declarations of friend- 
ship by Russia became, with a certain 
coquetry, ever more outspoken. When 
the Russian fleet in 1893 visited Toulon, 
the “sympathies” of the previous occa- 
sion had become “bonds which unite 
the two countries.” By 1896, when the 
young Czar and the Czarina were tu- 
multuously received in Paris, these 
“bonds” had become “precious,” and 
“brotherhood in arms” had been ven- 
tured. Meanwhile, the French invest- 
ing classes had absorbed vast quantities 
of Russian bonds of a more tangible na- 
ture. The privilege of first pronounc- 
ing the now famous words nations 
amies et alliées, was reserved for Presi- 
dent Faure, when, in 1897, he repaid the 
Czar’s visit. He himself has left the 
record of the adroitness and tact with 
which he carried his amiable person 
and his historic white gaiters through 
the intricacies of imperial ceremonial. 

It has often been said that in all these 
transactions France played the monkey 
to Russia, to whom all the chestnuts 
were sure to fall. Such a judgment un- 
derestimated the value of the motive of 
national self-respect. From the Franco- 
Prussian war France had been practical- 
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ly ignored in the councils of Europe; 
from the time that the alliance with 
Russia was generally known, no Euro- 
pean reckoning which left France out 
was valid. Mere glory this, one might 
say, but it would be to misread the tes- 
timony of French history not to see 
that glory has ever played a major part 
in French affairs. 

The present visit of the Czar to France 
and the appropriate festivities will be 
followed by the usual bond subscription 
in Paris, but the deeper import of the 
event is simply this, that it shows to the 
Powers of Europe, and particularly to 
the Triple Alliance, that the friendship 
between France and Russia remains un- 
shaken. For the French Ministry, the 
visit is timely. A general enthuslasm 
which will deafen the ranting of the 
Nationalists and still the snarling of the 
more radical Socialists, is a sound politi 
cal asset; and the Parliamentary elec- 
tions are not far away. It is more dif- 
ficult to see any ultimate advantage to 
France—except the gratification of na- 
tional amour-propre already mentioned 

-~from the continuance of the alliance 
For some years past, France has been 
the freer to act in Africa because Rus- 
sia was her ally, but that has not pre 
vented the snub at Fashoda; nor, in any 
event, would the advance towards Mo- 
rocco and the Niger have been opposed by 
England. France and Russia have, how- 
ever, had the satisfaction, if such it be, of 
turning the Beaconsfieldian doctrine on 
Great Britain, and preventing interfer- 
ence with the Turks in Armenia. In gen- 
eral, it must be said that the strength 
of the alliance in France rests upon a 
national instinct which, if not wholly ra- 
tional, is, nevertheless, irresistible and 
likely to be enduring. 

Russia, on the contrary, finds enor- 
mous potential advantages in the alli- 
ance. Some day the story of the pas- 
sage of the Balkans may repeat itself, 
and, with France on Russta’s side, no 
future Congress of Berlin could arrest 
the victorious armies of the Czar with- 
in sight of Constantinople. One might 
exhaust speculation in conjuring up fur- 
ther possibilities of this brotherhood in 
arms; for it should not be forgotten 
that, as the nature of the Czar’s recep- 
tion indicates, this is a military alliance 
or nothing; but mere facile readjust- 
ments of the map of Europe have ceased 
to be amusing. It is clear enough, from 
what has been said, that if the ‘“mar- 
riage,” as “Félisque’’ Faure loved to 
call it, is ever dissolved, the provocation 
is not likely to come from Russia. 


A PHILIPPINE EXCURSION. 


JoLo, August 2, 1901. 


A high wind was churning the shaliow 
waters of Manila Bay into white-capped hilis 
and ridges when the United States Army 
transport Lawton set forth on her cruise 
among the southern islands. On his official 
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tour of inspection, for the purpose of re- 
organization and consolidation, thereby ef- 
fecting a large reduction in military expen- 
diture, General Corbin had invited to ac- 
company him a number of friends—an un- 
usual opportunity, indeed, to see remote 
and otherwise inaccessible parts of the ar- 
chipelago, for those fortunate enough to be 
included. Almost as beautiful as the far- 
famed Inland Sea of Japan, the waterways 
among these exquisite islands have afforded 
rare effects of color, of sunshine and sha- 
dow chasing over smooth green fields or 
heavily wooded ridges and ravines; while 
sharp peaks, green to their summits and 
catching bits of filmy vapor, like shreds 
of a gauze veil softening every outline, rise 
from countless islands high into the south- 
ern sky. Mount Halcon, on Mindoro, reaches 
an altitude of nearly 9,000 feet from the 
sea. For scenic beauty alone the trip would 
be memorable; but landscape and sea and 
sky have been but the setting. 

At Panay Island, in the lovely little bay 
of Iloilo, second city of importance in the 
archipelago, the Lawton anchored the next 
evening after starting, just as a flaming 
sunset turned the rippling waters into dusky 
scarlet, molten, sombre. Almost entirely 
destroyed by the insurgents, and rebuilt in 
modern fashion, Iloilo is remarkably clean 
and correspondingly unpicturesque. Corru- 
gated iron roofs are undoubtedly convenient 
to transport, and efficient for their purpose, 
but they do not add to the decorative effect 
of a town. One sighs for the old tiles of 
softened, dingy red, so frequently seen else- 
where in the islands; even for the weather- 
stained native thatch. The ancient Spanish 
church is practically all that escaped shot 
and flame, and here are quaint altar fittings, 
and paintings, often of painfully suggestive 
subjects, but interesting withal. To the 
feminine mind, Lloilo is inseparably con- 
nected with the manufacture of jusi, that 
fascinating diaphanous cloth of pineapple 
fibre, showing gleaming stripes of silk in 
many delicate shades. Woven by women in 
their homes, on primitive looms, hours might 
pass happily in watching the dainty fabric 
grow under the swiftly flying shuttles of the 
little brown workers, crouching at their toil. 
It is sold by the piece of twenty-four Span- 
ish yards. The islands in general present 
no such bewildering array of tempting arti- 
cles as China or Japan, but two or three 
products are famous, besides paper and 
string. Of them all, this cloth is the most 
attractive; with probably Manila hats and 
cigars closely following. Also, to be in 
strictly good Philippine form, one should 
collect bolos and other native knives and 
spears, thousands of which have been turn- 
ed in by surrendering insurgents, or, in many 
cases, presented to officers by loyal Filipino 
leaders. Another fad, less expensive than 
the purchase of these fine ivory-handled 
Toledo blades, and indulged in by army 
ladies and others who may have the oppor- 
tunity, is the collecting of native hats, odd- 
ly peaked, betasselled, flat or spiral, and of 
many colors and materials. A room exclu- 
sively decorated by Filipino hats and knives, 
with the native mats woven of bamboo, is 
a far from unattractive apartment. 

Panay, in area equal to Connecticut, con- 
sists of swampy jungle on its eastern coast, 
but is finely mountainous on the west, while 
its interior, as a brilliant young officer 
stationed at Iloilo remarked, is made up of 
“everything, from the bad lands of Arizona 





to the Garden of Eden.” As a matter of 
fact, palms, mangoes, and bamboo flourish 
luxuriantly, as well as the necessary and 
more practical hemp and rice. The people 
are Visayans, with another language from 
the more widely spread Tagalog, and cer- 
tain racial differences in addition. At their 
midday meal they form a curious if un- 
appetizing sight. A barge-load of natives, 
who had been conveying ashore several tons 
of commissary supplies from the Lawton, 
were resting and eating alongside during 
their two hours of noon luxury. Rice and 
a bright green vegetable soup appeared to 
be the bill of fare, dipped out from central 
bowls into the variegated hats of each, 
from which handfuls were successfully and 
speedily extracted by the hungry owners. 
Five or six fistfuls constituted a full meal. 
One man, producing a very good brim minus 
the crown of his head-gear, had difficulties 
in managing his share. 


On the way to Calbayog, on Samar Island, 
occurs some of the most beautiful scenery. 
A short stop only was made at Calba- 
yog, Samar being one of the few places 
where more or less desultory fighting is 
still going on. At Cebu, too, we made but 
a short stay. The town lies at the head of 
a pretty bay, on entering which Mactan 
Island is passed, where the gallant Magel- 
lan was killed in a foolish skirmish nearly 
four hundred years ago, after having dis- 
covered and taken possession of the Philip- 
pine Islands in the name of Charles I. of 
Spain. A monument was erected to him, 
and in the town another monument marks 
the spot where, in 1521, the first religious 
service in the islands was held. Native 
boats at Cebu are even longer and more 
narrow than those of the north, and the 
outriggers are more fantastic. It induces 
an odd feelingof proprietorship to see little 
American flags flying gayly from these in- 
digenous craft, instead of the Dutch, Eng- 
lish, German, or Siamese ensigns proudly 
fluttering from similar peaks, to which for 
months we have been accustomed. Here, 
too, occasional fighting occurs, and some 
firing into the town takes place every night. 
But the people about the streets seemed 
friendly and good-natured, evidently 
amazed and disappointed if we paid them, 
without protest, the asking price for the 
pretty mats woven there. 


The towns grew more interesting with 
every southward mile. At Zamboanga, on 
Mindanao, we met the first Moros of the 
trip, again with different characteristics, 
dress, and language; they are also devout 
Mohammedans, and firm allies of the 
Americans, against whom they have never 
offered the least shadow of revolt. On the 
beach were drawn up boats of another 
pattern from those of the north, with 
high, divided sterns delicately carved 
and ornamented. Through the middle of 
the principal street runs a quiet stream, 
grass-bordered and shady—the town water 
supply. Both Moro and Filipino villages 
were gay with scarlet cloth, flags, and 
white fringes for a three days’ flesta to 
begin on the morrow. But, even with merry- 
making in the air, the Moro nipa shacks 
were still the scene of much industry, old 
women busily weaving the brilliant red and 
yellow stripes and plaids in a sort of 
cotton, worn as sarongs and turbans. The 
foliage has here a more tropical appear- 
ance than in other islands; cocoanut-palm 
groves abound, with banana and bread- 





fruit. Tiny rice plants were being set out 
in the acres of paddy-fields, or else the 
watery squares were in process of plough- 
ing, the caribao being used for this con- 
genial employment. 

Still south the Lawton pursued her placid 
way, past islands dreaming in softened sum- 
mer haze, or half hidden by sunlit showers 
sweeping over green valleys and precipitous 
peaks, until the anchor was again cast—this 
time at the mouth of the Rio Grande de 
Mindanao. Seven or eight miles up the 
river, reached by launches, is the charming 
little town of Catabato. Fish weirs, dotted 
over with the black heads of natives at 
work on tbeir spoil, were conspicuous at 
first, the river banks later becoming low and 
heavily wooded, as we rapidly steamed up 
stream. Vultures on every dead tree, above 
their huge, straggling nests; monkeys leap- 
ing from branch to branch; brilliant blue 
kingfishers flashing across the water; the 
peculiar river plant, like a lettuce-head, so 
frequent everywhere, collecting in little 
floating islands here and there—every mile 
of the Rio Grande had its own charm. 
Streams, large and small, enter the river 
at intervals, and native rafts, apparently 
propelled through grass and shrubs, follow- 
ed a labyrinthine course past shacks, far 
into the country toward the hills. A com- 
pany of soldiers, a band, and an impromptu 
crowd of Moros greeted the arrival at Cata- 
bato. Very black, in a minimum of clothes, 
their brilliant turbans arranged in a cocky 
point over one ear, their belts full of knives, 
the Moros watched us interestedly as we 
strolled through the shady, grass-grown 
streets to the home of the commanding offi- 
cer. They flocked around us, offering knives, 
spears, even shields for very small prices, 
speaking a sort of Spanish not hard to under- 
stand; but their own personality was more 
curious than anything they had to sell. Had 
time allowed, however,a very good collection 
might have been made at Catabato—and of 
weapons actually in use, not the new iron 
blades and hastily carved handles already 
beginning to be offered by the more sophisti- 
cated natives elsewhere. 

For actual beauty Jolo is the most satis- 
fying town of the trip. The Burnside, with 
Gen. Greely on board, engaged in laying and 
looking after cables, was found here when 
we anchored, and three towns, with a truly 
splendid mountain background, stretched 
along the shore. At the left of Jolo itself a 
native village, called locally Bus Bus, shows 
a long line of nipa shacks and the more 
pretentious white dwelling of a former wife 
of the Sultan. On the extreme right an- 
other village, Tullie, spreads itself well out 
into the water, the huts barely raised above 
high tide on stilt-like foundations, their 
floors of bamboo, with wide cracks allowing 
confusing glimpses of gently flowing waves 
but a few inches below. Landing on the well- 
built pier, an imposing gateway admits us to 
the wide, finely shaded street, where shops 
kept by Indians and Chinese, American sol- 
diers passing back and forth, fine bands 
playing a variety of modern airs, Filipinos 
hovering about, Moros curiously following, 
charming old Spanish gardens separated 
from the street by low parapets of masonry, 
fountains tinkling, monuments, and a native 
market, present a panorama of cosmopolitan 
combinations never before brought together. 
Over all is an air of quiet, of unhurried 
restfulness, of cool repose, which is pecu- 
Marly grateful, and caused more than one 
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member of our company to wish for a long 
detail in these enchanting shades. 

Except among the Negritos, I have no- 
ticed no especial evidence of disease. Lep- 
rosy does prevail to some extent, but an 
island, Cagayan, has been set apart as an 
isolating station, and all known cases are 
being collected in the hospital at Manila 
Already six hundred are being carefully 
looked after, and the natives are said to 
assist the army surgeons in their attempts 
to find the afflicted lepers, instead of hid- 
ing them, as the Hawaiians formerly did. 
The great success of vaccination here, in 
stamping out smallpox, has inspired the 
feeling that the other dread disease also 
may be eradicated by doing as the Ameri- 
canos wish. In Jolo the climate, while 
warm, is apparently not enervating. In- 
deed, nowhere in the islands is that strik- 
ing paleness, so marked in Singapore and 
Bangkok, observable in foreigners. 

One of the leading Moros invited us to 
his house, over the sea, into which one 
ventured by a precarious bridge of bam- 
boo above the waves. Here he exhibited 
first his knives and embroideries, next his 
pearls, and then his five wives, of whom 
the favorite was a stout, good-humored 
damsel, quite young enough to be his 
daughter. Of the pearls collected in these 
waters, over $350,000 worth had been ship- 
ped to various countries the day before 
we reached Jolo, so that those remaining 
here were not in great numbers, or of 
especially perfect form and lustre. But 
several were of great size. Outside the 
walls of the town is the “knife market,” 
an open space, partly roofed with native 
mats, where Moros are allowed to come 
with their weapons for barter. On sorry- 
looking nags the men and boys galloped 
up, their brilliant rags fluttering in the 
breeze, their twisted belts full of knives, 
spears held aloft, and gay turbans above 
their straggling black hair. Here we 
found the constant barong, short and wide- 
bladed, with handle of ivory or ebony or 
earibao-horn, inlaid with pearl and ivory, 
the longer and less frequent wavy blade 
of the kris, and the still longer, cleft 
steel of the campilan, its handle ornament- 
ed with horsehair tassels. With betel- 
blackened smiles on their amiable, swarthy 
faces, and fully aware of the value of their 
beloved weapons, the Moros told the vir- 
tues of each blade in a composite dialect, 
in which I recognized considerable Malay 
and more or less Spanish. The experience 
was as interesting as the relics. 

Later in the day a Moro dance was held 
in the middle of the wide village street, 
or plaza, and when we arrived a large au- 
dience had collected around the roped 
space. Soldiers leaned on their guns, and 
pretty Filipino women looked from upper 
balconies. People of many races—Chinese, 
Malay, Moro, Filipino, Indian—waited pa- 
tiently, while each shade-tree held its 
complement of agile spectators. In the 
centre were spread large straw mats, and 
the music had already begun. Two metal 
drums were hung from trees and beaten 
by men with padded sticks. Below them 
@ woman squatted on the ground before 
eight circular bronze implements, in shape 
like covered bowls, set on two wires 
stretched in a long box, upon which she 
played with bare sticks. They appeared 
to be tuned in some sort of minor scale, 
but neither the harmonic nor melodic, 
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though the third wastrue minor. The seventh 
was lacking. The strange melodies pro- 
duced were emphatically syncopated, made 


more jerky by the accent of the big gongs | 


overbead and of two long drums lying upon 
the ground near by, beaten on their ends 
of tightly stretched fur by the flat palms 
of a man and a woman. Spurred on by 
this apparently exciting music, a man 
sprang out upon the mat, his face stern 
and determined, and began to pose and 
gesticulate. He appeared to hitch himself 
around by his toes, with hands and arms 
stifly yet gracefully curving, rigid yet 
constantly changing, and held aloft in 
strange contortions. A second soon join- 
ed him, adding to the effect by a peculiar 
hunching of back and shoulders. In what 
the especially fine points of the perform- 
ance consisted, we did not know, but every 
moment or two the crowd would break into 
wild cries of joy at certain motions and 
expressions, as, with head well over the 
left shoulder, the men pursued one another 
majestically around the mat. Several sets 
of dancers followed, generally in trousers 
of gray or striped cotton, so tight that 
it seemed their limbs must have been 
melted and poured in, bright-colored silk 
jackets with gold buttons, and two or three 
gay sashes wound and rewound about their 
waists, through which handsome knives 
were thrust on the left side, while the 
right bulged with the safely stowed be- 
tel-boxes, of silver or brass. The heads 
were always encased in brilliant turbans, 
and frequently some startling scarf was 
thrown across one shoulder. 

Later, two women came upon the scene 
very shyly, their wide sarongs draped from 
the neck, their posturing much like the Ma- 
lay in the Dutch East Indies, with sugges- 
tions of the Japanese. Then two little girls 
appeared, in gorgeously colored brocade, lit- 
tle coats and tight skirts, black hair done 
up in hard knots and surrounded by gold 
buttons, their fingers covered with rings, 
their arms with bracelets. Toward the end 
two men came on, with spears and shields, 
and had a dance and mock conflict combin- 
much to the glee of the crowd, who 
watched the solemn-faced lunges, the stamp- 
ing, and the given and evaded thrusts, with 
shouts and yells of approval. At last the 
master of ceremonies, an old fellow in a 
bright yellow turban and very flat face, in 
which the nostrils made two perpendicular 
caverns, stepped in and drew the actors 
apart. One of them had looked so fierce, 
and had come so near “sticking” his ad- 
versary, that I fancied the manager of the 
ring feared a sort of “amok’’ spirit was 
growing, and might break loose. To soothe 
our disappointment, a man stepped forth 
and balanced a spear, point downward, upon 
his tongue, at which the crowd, led by half- 
a-dozen Americans, broke into applause—a 
new demonstration to them. And there we 
sat together, Gen. Corbin, Gen. Greely, Capt. 
Nichols, Capt. Sage, and other officers equal- 
ly famous in making this world’s history, 
with two or three ladies—surrounded, as re- 
gards one another, by our own atmosphere 
of social convention, but set in the midst 
of this wild Moro scene! On the green 
bank above, a black monkey walked about, 
surveying us. 

As the closing event of this noteworthy 
afternoon a very old man, fired by remem- 
brance of his youthful prowess, hobbled to 
the mat, smiling feebly, and uncertainly 


ed, 
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brandishing spear and shield as if challeng- 


ing any opponent to mortal combat. This 
mightily pleased the crowd, which sent up 
a great shout, doubly augmented when a 


second grandfather, his toothless mouth 
working, his face one hieroglyph of wrinkles, 
crept on to accept the challenge. The old 
men began, and the crowd went wild with 


joy. Gradually the years fell from them, 
their dim eyes flashed, their sunken cheeks 
filled out, their bony arms seemed infused 
with iron strength, and they danced about 
each other, aiming, lunging, parrying, and 


growing more agile with every moment as 
their stiffened limbs renewed the early joys 
of conflict, until a temporary fire of youth 
seemed to flood their wrinkled bodies and 
animate the hardened muscles. It was verit 
ably another “Dr. Heidegger's Experiment,” 
with only a long-forgotten activity and ap- 
plause as the magic potion. 

During the evening, while a charming re- 
ception, given us by the officers, was in 
progress, the Sultan of Moro appeared with 
all his suite. This was a surprise, as his 
Majesty Hadji Mohammed Jamabul Kirain 
was reported as many miles distant on a 
battlefield, where he and a rebellious dato 
have for some weeks been settling their 
differences. And, indeed, he was arrayed, 
not in the gold embroidery and sashes of 
state, but in the green turban and dingy 


garments of conflict, having heard of the 
General's arrival and hastened straight 
from the front to do him honor. With a 


strong face the Sultan, and one or two men 
of marked forcefulness in his suite, after 
his official interview, stood for a few mo- 
ments watching the American dancing, be- 
fore returning to his distant camp. 

The Moros are proving effective allies in 
the matter of forestry, which, to our credit 
be it said, is conducted in the Philippines 
more extensively and intelligently than we 
have seen fit to insist upon at home. The 
bureau was organized by Capt. George IP. 
Ahern of the Ninth Infantry, upon the Span- 
ish system, already in force here for half 
a century, but more particularly modelled 
upon the successful form practised in In- 
dia and Java. We have at present in the 
archipelago 40,000,000 acres of protected 
forest, in which concessions for one year 
are granted under conditions. No tree leas 
than fourteen inches in diameter may be cut, 
and in some species even larger ones are 
preserved, while certain rare or especially 
valuable varieties may not be taken at all. 
The method of felling is also insisted upon, 
and is planned to injure as little as possibile 
the trees remaining. It is a delight to 
learn of the intelligent attention given this 
important subject here, although trained 
American foresters are so rare that some 
ot the offices provided for by Congress are 
still unfilled, owing to the lack of men com- 
petent to fill them. Many of the assistants 
under Mr. McCabe, now Chief of the Bu- 
reau, are Filipinos, and in Mindoro a Moro 
Chief, the Raja Mujdi Mandi, is doing ex- 
cellent work in looking after all the trees 
in his province. He is greatly interested 
in the subject, and sees that the rules are 
enforced, as no American could do. The 
Moro method of dealing with infringements 
is summary and necessarily successful. 
Heads fall easily under Moro rule. Con- 
eessions, however, are withdrawn by the 
Bureau in every case if conditions are not 
complied with. 

Four islands are especially well wooded, 
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Mindoro, Paragua, Mindanao, and Basilon, 
6,000,000 acres in the first alone being public 
forest land. Already 884 kinds of trees 
have been classified, and frequently squared 
logs from 90 to 120 feet in length are ob- 
tained. If Congress but ratifies permanent- 
ly the fine provisional regulations now in 
force, we shall be spared the humiliating 
and disgraceful spectacle so frequent at 
home of miles of forest cut down indiscrim- 
inately, even to saplings, and then burned 
over, to “clean up” the débris; and our 
islands will yield a rich revenue from their 
wealth of timber, scarcely diminished as 
future generations come upon the scene. 
In the matter of gutta trees especially the 
wasteful native method of felling the tree 
to obtain an inferior and impure quality 
of gutta is being replaced by the far more 
remunerative and merciful way now preva- 
lent in Java, of gathering the precious sap 
from the leaves and bark. A purer arti- 
cle results, and the tree is uninjured, while 
producing even more in quantity. 
MABEL LOOMIS TODD. 


THE CABINET OF MEDALS. 


PARIS, September 6, i901. 


M. Ernest Babelon, member of the Iinsti- 
tute, has recently published a very inter- 
esting book on the ‘Department of Medals 
and Antique Gems of the National Library,’ 
commonly called the Cabinet of Medals. 
This collection is not as often visited as it 
ought to be; it is not well known, except 
to a few learned people, and is modestly 
lodged in a quiet corner of our famous Na- 
tional Library. The numismatic series is of 
incomparable wealth; the gallery of cameos 
and intaglios of ancient times and of the 
Renaissance period is unrivalled. The Cab- 
inet was formed by the Kings of France, as 
early as the middle-age period. It is easily 
seen, in all the portraits which we possess 
of the time of the Valois, that the fashion 
of wearing gems on the prevailing gorgeous 
costumes was well established; but long 
before the Renaissance these antique gems 
were much admired. We possess catalogues 
of the gems of Philippe-Auguste, of Jean 
le Bon, of Charles V. and his brothers, of 
the Duke of Anjou, and of the Duke de 
Berry, and we can but be surprised at the 
extraordinary number and beauty of the 
precious monuments of antique art which 
they were able to collect in their chateaux. 
These chAteaux, as well as the Treasures of 
churches and monasteries, were the mu- 
seums of their time. All who have visited 
the Apollo Gallery in the Louvre can judge 
of the beauty of the Treasure which once be- 
longed to the Sainte-Chapelle. 

Francis I., Henri IJ., and Catherine de 
Médicis had splendid galleries of works of 
art of all sorts, and were great collectors; 
they even sent collectors to the East to 
find manuscripts and curiosities. Charles 
IX. organized for the first time the Cabinet 
of Medals. In 1560, he gave orders to make 
an inventory of all the works of art kept 
at Fontainebleau; he sent to the Louvre all 
the collections kept in the royal castles. 
Unfortunately, these works were dispersed 
again during the civil wars. After the pacifi- 
cation of the kingdom, Henri IV. recon- 
stituted the Cabinet of Medals, We possess 
an original document, showing in what spirit 
Henri IV. wished to reorganize a museum. 
The King orders the ‘‘Master of the Cabinet 
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of Antique Gems’’ to buy several private 
collections; he particularly commends to him 
“the cameos of agate and other hard stones 
containing histories, fables, triumphs, mo- 
ralities of the ancient Greeks and Romans; 
the busts of the Roman Emperors in bronze, 
a number of ancient marble statues, etc.’’ 
This document shows that, in the spirit of 
Henri IY., the Cabinet was really to be 
composed of all the remains of antiquity 
which might be collected. 

The death of Henri IV. was fatal to the 
collection, which was organized by the care 
of Bagarris, the Director. Bagarris retired 
to his native place in Provence in 1612, and 
for a time had no successor. Louis XIIL., 
in a letter addressed to his brother Gas- 
ton, Duke of Orleans, tells him frankly 
that he does not care for antiquities and 
medals, and sends him some old coins re- 
cently found at Chantilly (which had been 
confiscated after the rebellion of Henry of 
Montmorency, and remained some time in 
the hands of Louis XIII.). Gaston d’Or- 
léans was a great amateur. In 1630, when 
he was only twenty-two years old, he sent 
to Rome a certain Claude Vignon, who 
collected many curious objects; fifty-six 
boxes of them were sent from Rome to Gas- 
ton in a single invoice. Towards 1638 Ra- 
phael Trichet du Fresne travelled for him, 
and sent him numerous objects which adorn- 
ed the castle of Blois and the Luxembourg. 

In 1660, Gaston d’Orléans, who had been 
a collector all his life, left to King Louis 
XIV., his nephew, all his treasures. Louis 
XIV. accepted the legacy by ‘‘letters patent” 
which he registered in Parliament on June 
5, 1663. In these letters, the King express- 
es his gratitude to his uncle for ‘‘the pres- 
ent he has made to us and to our crown, 
of all his medals in gold, silver, and bronze, 
of his cameos and engraved stones, which 
were confided to the care of the Sieur Bru- 
no, etc.”” This Bruno was a certain Bénigne 
Bruno, Sieur of Montmuzar, who was the 
Librarian of the Duke of Orleans. Nearly 
at the same time, in 1662, the nephew of 
the famous Sully, Hippolyte de Béthune, left 
a fine collection during his lifetime to Louis 
XIV.; Queen Christina of Sweden had of- 
fered Béthune 700,000 écus for this collec- 
tion. Many collections were in succession 
added to these, and in 1684, by order of 
Louis XIV., Louvois transferred the Cabinet 
of Medals to Versailles. The King paid a 
visit to it almost every day. Many collec- 
tors, in order to obtain the royal favor, 
made presents to this Cabinet, among 
others the President de Harlay, the Duke 
of Valentinois, the Elector of Mayence, who 
offered the arms and the gold jewels taken 
from the tomb of Childeric I. 

During the reign of Louis XV., the col- 
lections were transferred from Versailles to 
Paris, in order to make them more acces- 
sible to the learned world. The Rue Col- 
bert furnishes a communication between the 
Rue Richelieu and the Rue Vivienne; in the 
eighteenth century this Rue Colbert was 
covered, in the part which ends at the 
Rue Richelieu, by an arcade over which 
was the apartment of the Marquise de Lam- 
bert, a lady who had a salon of which Fon- 
tenelle was one of the stars, The rooms 
which the Marquise had inhabited were, after 
her death, used for the installation of the 
Cabinet of Medals. Some of the cases in 
which the medals were placed still exist, 
and deserve to be cited as models of the 
Vanloo, Natoire, Boucher 


necessity. 





were employed for the decorations of the 
rooms, which received also two magnificent 
portraits of Louis XIV. and Louis XV., after- 
wards destroyed during the Revolution. 
During this latter period, the Cabinet of 
Medals and Antiquities received many of the 
works of art taken from the Treasures 
of the churches, which had in 1790 been 
declared national property. Unfortunately, 
these Treasures did not wholly become na- 
tional. In the disorder of the times which 
followed, the objects preserved for centuries 
in churches, convents, as well as in the 
chateaux of the émigrés, were dispersed, if 
not destroyed. We possess only remains of 
the archewologic Treasures of the Sainte- 
Chapelle, of the Cathedral of Chartres, of the 
Abbeys of Sainte-Geneviéve and of Saint- 
Denis. 


Some important additions were made in 
the nineteenth century to the Cabinet of 
Medals; the Roman and Byzantine diptychs 
in ivory; the Gallo-Roman ornaments found 
at Nasium; the Egyptian monuments brought 
by Cailliaud from Thebes and Meroe; the 
silver treasure found at Berthouville (De- 
partment of Eure), in the ruins of a Temple 
of Mercury; the painted vases of the collec- 
tion of Edmond Durand; the Etruscan paint- 
ed vases of Prince Torlonia; the cameos and 
the enamelled jewel attributed to Benvenuto 
Cellini, left by Henri Beck; the Merovingian 
treasure of Gourdon, in the Department of 
the Céte-d’Or; the Gallo-Roman bronzes 
left by Prosper Dupré. In 1862, the Duke de 
Luynes left to the Cabinet the celebrated 
collection which adorned his castle at Dam- 
pierre. 


The former rooms of the Marquise de Lam- 
bert had become too small for all the col- 
lections, and it was necessary to make new 
arrangements. It was a very unfortunate 
“Those,” says M. Babelon, ‘‘who 
have known the old Cabinet of Medals and 
its elegance, and have lived in its memories, 
will always regret it.’’ Since 1865, the Cabinet 
has been placed in large rooms, in the midst 


‘of the Department of Printed Books of the 


National Library, but it will soon be trans- 
ferred to a new building nearly finished on 
the side of the Rue Vivienne. The noble 
example set by the Duke de Luynes was 
followed by the Viscount de Janzé and the 
Duke de Blacas. In 1869, Napoleon III. gave 
the Cabinet the splendid gold medallions of 


.the Treasure of Tarsus. He had already giv- 


en it the numismatic collection offered to 
him by Said Pasha, the Khedive of Egypt. 
Several other gifts have increased the col- 
lections. 


The first catalogue of the Cabinet, sys- 
tematically written, was made by Chabouil- 
let in 1858; it is now very incomplete. At 
the time of the Exhibitions of 1867 and 1889, 
“Summary Descriptions’’ were made, but 
these are now out of print, and are besides 
very incomplete. The present ‘Illustrated 
Guide’ is very perfect; it was prepared by 
M. Babelon, on the occasion of the last Ex- 
hibition; but Babelon himself tells us that 
he could describe only the monuments of 
ancient art most important and most worthy 
of the attention of the general public. His 
charming volume, though it cannot take the 
place of the special and very technical Gata- 
logues which are in process of publication, 
is, however, very worthy of a welcome 
in any good library; it is invaluable for all 
collectors, and will inspire all who read it 


with a taste for archeological studies. I 


will here indicate two special publicationa, 
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emanating from the same source, which 
have already appeared: ‘Catalogue of the 
Antique Bronzes of the National Library,’ 
by MM. Babelon, Member of the Institute, 
and Blanchet; ‘Catalogue of the Cameos 
ef the National Library,’ by M. Babelon. 
Thesé catalogues are very detailed, and con- 
tain many illustrations. 


Correspondence. 





PRESIDENTIAL HANDSHAKING. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: Whatever other results may flow 
from the assassination of President McKin- 
ley, let us hope that that object-lesson may 
be sufficient to put an end to our national 
habit of promiscuous handshaking in public. 
It is hard to conceive of a spectacle more 
fatuous and less edifying than that of a 
horde of country bumpkins, criminals, 
cranks, idlers, and curiosity-mongers stand- 
ing in line waiting for a chance to grab 
and squeeze the hand of the unhappy Chief 
Executive of thiscountry. This habit, spring- 
ing from a primitive desire on the part of 
the multitude to touch the person or gar- 
ment of a sovereign ruler, and fortified by 
the commonly held belief that all men, in 
America at least, are really equal, is clear- 
ly a superfluous anachronism in our day and 
age. The clasping of hands, a custom sanc- 
tioned by usage from times immemorial, sig- 
nifies, among intelligent beings at least, 
primarily mutual acquaintance, esteem, and 
friendship. Where the parties are absolute 
strangers to each other, as was the case 
at Buffalo, the ceremony is meaningless, 
obviously dangerous, and unworthy the high 
office of President of the United States. 
We owe much in this respect to Thomas 
Jefferson and Andrew Jackson which it is 
doubtful if we can ever pay back in this 
world. 

Popular regard for ancient traditions of 
“republican simplicity,’ and a well-grounded 
fear that the unprincipled scoundrels of 
modern journalism might make capital out of 
it, have undoubtedly deterred high public of- 
ficials from putting an end to this silly and 
dangerous habit of promiscuous handshaking 
in public piaces. Whether Mr. Roosevelt, 
who has a reputation for enjoying personal 
encounters with bears and mountain lon» 
as well as with Spaniards, will have the 
moral courage and appreciation of his pub- 
lic duty to protect the lives of himself and 
his successors by refusing, while holding 
the office of President, to submit to close 
and intimate personal contact with hordes 
of unvouched-for strangers, even if pre- 
sumably friendly, is a matter of vital im- 
portance to all admirers of republican insti- 
tutions. The psychological moment for abat- 
ing a notorious public nuisance has evident- 
ly arrived. E. L. C. M. 

CurcaGgo, September 19, 1901. 





ENGLISH CATHOLICS AND JESUITS. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: A newspaper review of a book is 
soon read and forgotten, but not so a review 
in the Nation, which, in a way, becomes 
a matter of record with a degree of per- 
manence. For this reason I will ask you to 
allow me, in referring to your interesting 





The Nation. 


review of Mr. Hume's works, “The Spanish 
People’ and ‘Treason and Plot,’ to call at- 
tention to the fact that Mr. Hume does not 
seem to realize the distinction between 
Catholics and Jesuits. Mr. Hume speaks 
(you quote) of “this new patriotism that di- 
vided the Catholic forces in England.” It 
was not a new patriotism. English Cath- 
olics were and are patriots, but the line 
then, as often since, was sharply drawn be- 
tween English Catholics and Jesuits. The 
latter never were, or could be, in the truest 
sense of the word, patriots. 

By a curious coincidence, in the same 
number of the Nation (August 29, 1901) 
which contains this review, ‘A History of 
the Jesuits in England’ is announced by J. 
B. Lippincott Company. This work, taken 
with Mr. Hume’s, places the history of that 
time fairly before the reader. The books, 
in no way antagonistic, explain each other. 

WILLIAM REED LEWIS. 


COMBMARTIN, DEVONSHIRE, ENGLAND, 
September 10, 1vvl. 


TENNYSONIANA. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Your correspondent ““‘W. P. M.,”’ in 
this week's issue of the Nation, asks what 
passage in the writings of St. Augustine is 
referred to by Lord Tennyson in his poem 
“Columbus,” in the lines, 


“The great Augustine wrote that none could 
breathe 


Within the zone of heat; so might there be 
Two Adams, two mankiods, and that was clean 
Against God's word.” 


Tennyson probably had in mind the fa- 
miliar passage in the ‘City of God,’ xvi. 9, 
where Augustine is arguing against a belief 
in the Antipodes, on the ground that this 
would involve either the impossible supposi- 
tion that men had sailed around the world, 
or else that there had been some other 
progenitor of men besides Adam—an equal- 
ly impossible supposition. I quote part of 
the passage: 


“Quod vero et antipodas esse fabulantur, 
id est homines a contraria parte terrae, ubi 
sol oritur quando occidit nobis, adversa ped- 
ibus nostris calcare vestigia, nulla ratione 
credendum est. Quoniam nullo modo 
Scriptura ista mentitur, quae narratis prae- 
teritis facit fidem eo quod ejus praedicta 
complentur; nimisque absurdum est ut di- 
catur aliquos homines ex hac in illam par- 
tem, Oceani immensitate trajecta, navigare 
ac pervenire potuisse, ut etiam illic ex uno 
illo primo homine genus institueretur hu- 
manum.”’ 

JOHN WINTHROP PLATNER, 


ANDOVER, Masy., September 20, 1001. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The Evening Post, speaking of Pro- 
fessor Bradley’s Commentary on Tenny- 
son's “In Memoriam,” asks: “How are we 
profited, for example, by the following 
comment on 


‘** "IMs better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at ali’? 


‘As a parallel to the last two lines (re- 
peated Ixxxv. 3, 4), Collins quotes Congreve, 
“Way of the World,” IL, 2, ‘’Tis better to 
have been left than never to have been 
loved.”’ In the form of the expression there 
may be a reminiscence, certainly uncon- 
scious, of Campbell’s “Jilted Nymph’”’: 


** ‘Better be courted and jilted 
Than never be courted at all."’’ ”’ 


It would have greatly interested, if not 
profited, all readers of Tennyson had Pro- 
fessor Bradley commented upon and ex- 
plained the striking similarity between the 





lines quoted from “In Memoriam” and the 
lines in Clough's “Peschiera,” 

“ "Tis better to have fought and lost 

Than bever to have fought at all.” 
This poem is dated 1849—a year before 
“In Memoriam” was published Lowell's 
rule for determining to whom a thought be- 
longs does not apply in this case 
Respectfully, ALFALES Youna 
Sact Lake City, Uran 


MALAHACK 

TO THE EpD!ITorR OF THE NATION 

Sir: In my boyhood fifty years ago at 
Canaan, N. H., the word Malahack was 
used less in the sense of “to cut awkward- 
ly” than in that of “to cut injuriously,”’ 
e. g., to disfigure or maim—a tree, a piece 
of furniture, or an animal. Is it not pos- 
sible that the coinage of the word was sug- 
gested by the word “‘maltreat’’? 

AMOs N. CURRIER 


Strate UNiversiry oF lowa, 
September i7, voi 


Notes. 


A new translation of Tolstoy's ‘Anna Ka- 
renin,’ the first from the original Russian, 
it is alleged, by Mrs. Garnett, is announc- 
ed by McClure, Phillips & Co. 

A brief history of Russia from Peter the 
Great to Alexander II., by W. R. Morfill, 
and ‘By the Waters of Sicily,” by Nora 
Lorimer, with illustrations, are to have 
James Pott & Co. for their American pub- 
lishers. 

‘Wild Life Near Home,’ by Dallas Lore 
Sharp, will soon be published by the Cen- 
tury Co. 

In preparation by Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. is ‘The Economics of Forestry,’ by Dr. 
Fernow. 

‘The New Americans’ is the changed title 
which Mr. Alfred Hodder has selected for 
the novel already announced by Macmillan 
Co. 

‘Our Martyr Presidents,’ by John M. Coul- 
ter, is a subscription-book for the hour 
in the press of the George M. Hill Co., 
Chicago and New York. 

Dana Estes & Co., Boston, will publish 
‘A Handbook of British Birds,’ by J. E 
Harting; ‘A Year-Book of Famous Lyrics, 
edited by Frederic Lawrence Knowles; and 
‘Among the Great Masters of Oratory’ and 
‘Among the Great Masters of Painting,’ by 
Walter Rowlands. 

C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, has acquired in 
trust for the daughters of the late Henry 
Barnard that educationist’s publications, 
to be sold as long as copies remain; but the 
American Journal of Education will be re- 
printed—the 31st volume, for 1881, issued for 
the first time. The same publisher wili. 
bring out a ‘History of Ancient and Medi- 
@val Education,’ in two volumes; ‘English 
Words,’ by Edwin W. Chubb; ‘Manual of 
Civil Government for the Schools of New 
York,’ by C. W. Bardeen, and ‘Manual of 
Civii Government for the Schools of Ohto.’ 
by Frank H. H. Roberts. 

Additional announcements by Charles 
Scribner's Sons are “The French Revolution 
and Religious Reform,’ by Prof. W. M. 
Sloane; ‘Plutarch’s Themistocles and Aris- 
tides,’ translated by Prof. Bernadotte Per- 
rin of Yale; ‘Victorian Prose Masters,’ ¢s- 
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says by W. C. Brownell; and ‘Bluegrass and 
Rhododendron: Outdoor Life in Kentucky,’ 
by John Fox, jr. 

Among the numerous books in prepara- 
tion by the Clarendon Press (H. Frowde), 
we select for mention ‘Milton’s Prosody,’ by 
R. Bridges; ‘Classical Metres in English 
Verse,’ by William Johnson Stone; ‘The 
Troubadours of Dante,’ by H. J. Chaytor; 
‘The Age of Bach and Handel,’ by J. A. 
Fuller Maitland; ‘Life and Correspondence 
of Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex,’ by 
R. B. Merriman; ‘The Welsh Wars of Ed- 
ward I.,’ by J. EB. Morris; and ‘An Anti- 
quarian Companion to English History,’ ed- 
ited by F. P. Barnard. 

Mr. Rae’s ‘Contemporary Socialism’ (Scrib- 
ners) merited our warm praise on its ap- 
pearance in 1884. A second edition brought 
it down to 1891, and now a very thorough 
work has been fitly extended, in a sup- 
plementary chapter, to the present century. 
This increases the bulk of the volume by 
nearly one-tenth, showing that it has been 
executed in no perfunctory manner. “The 
two most important things in the history 
of the Socialist movement during the last 
ten years are the remarkable advance made 
in that period by the Social Democrats as 
a political party in several Continental 
countries, and their not less remarkable 
simultaneous growth in moderation.”’ 

The revival of interest in White’s ‘Sel- 
borne’ is notable. The latest example is 
Messrs. L. C. Miall and W. Ward Flower’s 
careful reprint of the original text of 1789 
(London: Methuen & Co.; New York: Put- 
nams). The diaries are here, as extracted by 
Dr. Aikin, but the Naturalist’s Calendar has 
been omitted. The notes superadded to Gil- 
bert White’s are, of course, fresh. While 
the typography of this handy volume is con- 
densed and not ornate, and there are no il- 
lustrations, as in some recent instances, this 
edition contains the substance of the natu- 
ralist and will claim a place of its own. 

Volumes vii. to x. of Professor de Sumi- 
chrast’s excellent translation of Gautier 
(George D. Sproul) contain the Italian and 
Eastern tours, Fortunio and other tales, and 
typical art-criticisms under the general 
heading of “The Louvre.”’ The apprecia- 
tive introductions are quite sufficiently ex- 
haustive, without pedantic elaboration; and 
there is here no attempt to clear the name 
of Gautier from the easily justified charge 
of something more than indifference to eth- 
ical considerations. Among future selec- 
tions of short stories, it is to be hoped that 
the translator may find room for ‘‘La Morte 
Amoureuse,”” on account of its condensa- 
tion of dramatic intensity and the perfection 
of its style. We are compelled to remark 
that the frontispiece to ‘Constantinople’ 
represents a Turkish interior with modern 
appointments unknown in Gautier’s day. 

The second and third volumes of Mr. G. 
C. Macaulay's edition of Gower (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press; New York: Henry Frowde) 
contain the English Works—the ‘‘Confessio 
Amantis” and a short poem entitled “In 
Praise of Peace.”’ Mr. Macaulay justifies 
the expectation with which scholars have 
looked forward to these volumes. Pauli’s 


wretched text of the “Confessio’’ may now 


be laid on the shelf for good and all. The 
text offered by Mr. Macaulay is based on 
the Fairfax MS., with collation of several 
other codices, and is perfectly satisfactory. 
The history of the different recensions of the 
poem is determined with care and acute- 





ness. There is an essay on Gower’s language 
and metre, and the editor has appended a 
considerable body of explanatory and illus- 
trative annotation. The least satisfactory 
part of Mr. Macaulay’s labors is his dis- 
cussion of the various stories which are 
strung together to make the ‘Confessio 
Amantis.”” But non omnia possumus omnes, 
and we are too grateful to be censorious. 

Miss Jessie Weston contributes to the 
Grimm Library (London: David Nutt) a 
study of ‘The Legend of Sir Lancelot du 
Lac,’ which, though not very well digested, 
shows much industry and _ considerable 
learning and ingenuity. She finds the root 
of the story in a “lai, presumably Breton, 
dealing with the theft of a king’s son by a 
water-fairy.”’ The loves of Lancelot and 
Guinevere were, she thinks, introduced into 
this tale at a later time, under the special 
influence of the ‘“‘Tristan.’’ She also con- 
tends that there was very early contact be- 
tween the ‘‘Lancelot” and the ‘Perceval,’ 
and that a continuation of this contact after 
Perceval became associated with the legend 
of the Grail was a very important factor in 
the development of the ‘‘Lancelot.” Miss 
Weston’s monograph is of particular interest 
to students of Malory. Her examination of 
the Dutch “Lancelot” and of Lenoire’s 1533 
text of the French prose enables her to cor- 
rect Sommer’s scheme of Malory’s sources 
in a very striking way. 

Professor Skeat has subjected his well- 
known ‘Concise Etymological Dictionary’ 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press) to a thorough 
revision. The advance in lexicographical 
science since 1882, when the book first ap- 
peared, has been enormous, as well as the 
multiplication of available materials in the 
way of texts and linguistic monographs. Mr. 
Skeat has been in the thick of the fight him- 
self, and no small part of the winnings 
rightfully belongs to him. It is with much 
satisfaction, therefore, that we observe that 
the present edition is not a mere reprint 
with ‘‘additions and corrections,’ but a new 
book, rewritten from beginning to end, and 
arranged in a more practical and conven- 
ient way. We have no space for criticism, 
which, indeed, would necessarily be con- 
cerned ‘with unessential details. The ‘Con- 
cise Dictionary’ in its present form is in- 
dispensable to all who feel any interest in 
the history of the English language. 

From the same indefatigible pen we have 
a handsome volume of ‘Notes on English 
Etymology, chiefly reprinted from the 
Transactions of the Philological Society.’ 
This is of great interest to the student 
of English, who will bless the Clarendon 
Press for enabling Professor Skeat to 
bring together so many of his scattered 
contributions to philological knowledge. 
There are some three hundred pages of 
“Notes,” alphabetically arranged, with ref- 
erence to the places in which they orig- 
inally appeared. The words discussed il- 
lustrate every hole and corner of our lan- 
guage. The observations upon them are 
full of ingenuity and curious learning. 
Besides these “Notes,” the book contains 
Mr. Skeat’s important “List of English 
Words Found in Anglo-French,” and a 
number of other papers. The “Introduc- 
tion” is partly autobiographical, and a fine 
portrait of the author serves as frontis- 
piece. 

Dr. A. CO, Bradley’s ‘Commentary on Ten- 
nyson’s In Memoriam’ (Macmillan) puts 
the possessor of it under the necessity ot 





procuring the text of the poem and then 
numbering the lines. This done, the mean- 
est intelligence will hardly complain of 
a lack of assistance—certainly not of a 
willingness to assist—on the commentator’s 
part. Dr. Bradley is not an indiscriminate 
admirer; in his elucidation he will, on 
occasion, make free with Tennyson’s point- 
ing. He concludes with a complete list 
of changes between the first and the ac- 
cepted text, and dates them where he can. 
They are fifty-three in number, and cer- 
tainly not excessive. 

Librarians take great pains to avoid 
greater, and hence it has been thought 
worth while to meet “the demand of study 
clubs, teachers, and children” by an ‘Index 
to St. Nicholas (namely, to the first twen- 
ty-seven volumes). This labor has been 
undertaken by Harriet Goss and Gertrude 
A. Baker, editors of the ‘Cumulative Index 
to Select List of Periodicals,’ and the pub- 
lishers are the Cumulative Index Company 
of Cleveland, O. The 234 small-quarto 
pages might have been reduced by compres- 
sions, which were probably rendered un- 
economic by the use of the linotype. 
For example, the puzzles being indexed, 
there are four entries for ‘‘Geographica) 
primal acrostic,’’ instead of one with four 
numerical references. This is really not 
a defect, but a liberality. Authors, sub- 
jects, and classes are duly arranged, with 
extensive cross-references; and “all il- 
lustrations considered of permanent value 
have been indexed.”” The work must prove 
of great utility to heads of the now almost 
indispensable ‘‘children’s rooms” in our li- 
braries and to school-teachers. 

Mr. William Jaggard’s ‘Index to the First 
Ten Volumes of Book-Prices Current (1887 
to 1896)’ has just been issued by Elliot 
Stock, London. The compiler saw clearly 
the desideratum, but the labor had to be 
realized, and he asks a considerate judg- 
ment of his handling of ‘‘thirty-three thou- 
sand distinct titles-and considerably over 
half-a-million numerals.’’ He will have it, 
with the abundant thanks of every book 
collector. The kernel of this exhibit of 
the prices paid for notable books during a 
decade is the careful distinguishing of edi- 
tions, so that one is not sent on a wild- 
goose chase through the entire series to 
find, say, the 1775 edition of Butler’s 
‘Hudibras.’ One sees, too, at a glance 
which editioas oftenest or most seldom turn 
up in sales. The Bible presents the finest 
example of the value of the Index in the 
chronological aspect, but the books by or 
associated with Dickens, filling five and a 
half pages, are as instructively displayed. 
Incidentally, pseudonyms and anonyms are 
revealed. In short, this work cannot be too 
highly praised. 

M. D. Jordell continues his valuable 
‘Répertoire Bibliographique des Principales 
Revues Frangaises’ with a volume for 1899 
(Paris: Lamm; New York: Lemcke & 
Buechner), in the customary two divisions 
of subject and author—the latter forming a 
most desirable list of contemporary writ- 
ers. Under the heading War (@werre), with 
its abundant cross-references, one remarks 
how that of 1870-71 cedes, in the number 
of periodical articles here catalogued, to 
the Spanish-American war, while Wars of 
Napoleon I. and Wars of the First Repub- 
lic have claimed more attention than both 
the others combined, to say nothing of the 
rubric Napoleon I. In the next issue the 
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Transvaal war will certainly be more 
copiously treated than in the present, 
though it already rivals our own war with 
Spain. The United States claims a column, 
or half a page. The Dreyfus affair fills 
half a column. Noteworthy is the display 
of articles on Literature for the respective 
countries—American, Ancient, English, 
Arabic, Armenian, etc., with a column for 
French. ‘‘Poésies’” are not overlooked; in- 
deed, they occupy three columns, and which 
of the writers is the French poet of to-day? 
“Romans” fill nearly four pages—many by 
non-French novelists. The value of the 
mere list of periodicals ‘‘répertoriées” is 
obvious. In all respects this French ‘“‘Poole”’ 
is highly to be praised and prized. It now 
reaches its third volume. 

The Rey. Eugéne Roulin, chaplain of the 
ex-Empress Eugénie, has published a han4- 
some monograph on the Treasure of the an- 
cient monastery of Silos, in Spain (“L’Ancien 
Trésor de l’Abbaye de Silos,’ Paris: E. 
Leroux). The book is composed of a num- 
ber of essays, which he has previously pub- 
lished in various archeological periodicals, 
with additional chapters now appearing for 
the first time. It contains a careful de- 
scription, accompanied by excellent illustra- 
tions, of each of the more important objects 
in the Treasure that have survived the 
vicissitudes through which the monastery 
passed in the nineteenth century, and are 
now preserved either there or in the mu- 
seum of Burgos. The most remarkable of 
these are an elaborately carved Arabic eds- 
ket of the eleventh century, a silver chalice 
of the twelfth; a silver-gilt paten of the 
thirteenth, its rim decorated with a fine fili- 
gree and set with gems; and several splen- 
did specimens of Limoges enainel of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. To stu- 
dents of the history of the industrial arts 
the objects of later periods will also be in- 
teresting, though they are less extraor- 
dinary. 

Some sixteen years ago Prof. George A. 
Smith of Glasgow published his ‘Historical 
Geography of the Holy Land.’ Students 
who have used that bvok wil! hail with 
pleasure a map of Palestine, from Seirut to 
the Arabah, edited by him, and prepared 
under the direction of J. G. Bartholomew 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons). The map, on the 
scale of four miles to an inch, is based pri- 
marily on the surveys of the Eaglish Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund, but utilizes in addi- 
tion later surveys and researches, including 
the admirable work of the German Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund east of the Jordan. 
The method of indicating altitudes by 
means of block colors, instead of by con- 
tour lines, makes a clearer map for general 
use, when the eye has become accustomed to 
it. All Biblical sites which have been iden- 
tified are indicated in large letters, and in 
addition each place has also its modern 
name. There are in all 3,180 names, but 
the map is sufficiently large (38%,x564 
inches) to prevent confusion. There is an 
excellent index of both the ancient and 
modern names. In one corner of the large 
map are two small inset maps showing re- 
spectively the environs of Jerusalem and 
the vegetation of Palestine. The work 
seems to have been done with thoroughness. 
In the test examination which we have 
made, we have noticed but one small omis- 
sion of a place known to us. The map, 
folded in book form, is a handy one for the 
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traveller in Palestine, showing, as it does, 
the modern roads, railways, etc. Mounted 
as a wall map, it is of convenient size for 
class-room use. 

The sixth volume of the Catalogue of the 
National Library in Paris has just made 
its appearance, beginning with the word 
Baade and ending with Bancroft. The ar- 
rangement is alphabetical, according to au- 
thors. Each volume is an octavo of about 
1,200 pages, and as it has taken four years 
to issue the first six volumes, including 
only the letter A and part of B, at the 
present rate some sixty years will be con- 
sumed in finishing the Catalogue. 

In Paris the first volume of Moltke’s Mill- 
tary Correspondence has appeared in a 
French translation, to be followed in due 
time by the rest of the series. The Berlin 
papers comment favorably upon this fact, 
especially as the work is published for the 
benefit of French officers and military 
schools, and the bulk of the correspon- 
dence refers to the preparation for and the 
conduct of the Franco-Prussian war. 

The National Geographic Magazine for 
September contains a sketch of the work 
of the principal German geographers from 
Behaim to Ratzel, and the methods of 
teaching geography in Germany, by Martha 
K. Genthe (Ph.D., Ann Arbor). She dwells 
justly on the broadening influence of this 
study, from the Lénderkunde of the village 
schools to the scientific geography of the 
universities, and she might well have ad- 
duced as one of the material results of the 
attention paid to it the present commer- 
cial success of the Germans in foreign 
lands. Other articles are upon Siberia and 
the drift of floating bottles in the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Among the articles announced for early 
publication in the new volume of the 
Deutsche Rundschau, beginning with the 
October number, are three dealing with the 
history and the royal family of Prussia: 
“The Negotiations at Tilsit in 1807: Corre- 
spondence of King Frederic William III. 
with Queen Louisa,’ by Dr. Paul Bailleu; 
“The Times of Frederic William IV.,” by 
Prof. G. yon Below; and “The Sister of 
Frederic the Great (the Margravine of Bay- 
reuth),’’ by Prof. R. Fester. George Brandes 
will write on Hans Christian Andersen, Dr. 
O. Fromme! on Gottfried Keller, and Hugo 
von Hoffmannsthal on Victor Hugo. Among 
the writers of fiction are still found the 
venerable names of Paul Heyse and Marie 
von Ebner-Eschenbach. 


—There is now what may fairly be called 
a “literature” of the publishers’ quid pro quo 
in the shape of generous rewards for inter- 
ested puffery. Here is the latest instance 
that has come to our notice: 

Dear Str: Please take notice that you being an 
indorsing subscriber on our books, by acknowledg- 
ing this letter, as per card enclosed—without ex- 
pense or obligation on your part—you are entitled 
to a special discount. Should you desire to be- 
come an indorsing subscriber of this new work, we 
will ask you to accept with our compliments, 
without charge, 20 - steel plates, in tints, for 
framing purposes. 





Under the editorship of Mr. ———, Dr. —, 
and Captain ~——~, we are issuing an absolutely 
new edition of ‘s works, in which is used as 
illustrations the entire series of —--— steel plates. 
To an art collector, these plates alone are worth 
the price of a set of the books. . . . 


Upon receipt of the card above referred to, full 
particulars will be furnished you. Yours truly. 





SurTemBer 16, 1901, 
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It is evident that men of letters who are 
solicited to collaborate in these enterprises 
with prefaces, introductions, etc., will have 
to guard their good names against such 
marketing of the joint product 


—Some thirteen years ago a paper was 
pubiished by Mrs. Zelia Nuttall, in the 
American Journal of Archeology, on the 
small Mexican terracotta heads which are 
a prominent but generally unexplained fea- 
ture of all collections of Mexican antiquities. 
This essay revealed a student of rare equip- 
ment in a neglected fleld. Since that date, 
Mrs. Nuttall’s name has appeared at occa- 
sional intervals attached to kindred essays 
which have shown the same happy faculty of 
seizing on disregarded topics or slighted 
relics as subjects of original research. Now 
we have from her a solid volume of 602 
pages, which must rank as the first serious 
attempt of a competent specialist in the his- 
tory, languages, hieroglyphics, and relics of 
ancient Mexico to relate these studies to 
the history of the world at large and to 
other branches of archmology. We refer 
to volume ii. of the Archwological and Eth- 
nological Papers of the Peabody Museum, 
Harvard University, entitled ‘The Funda- 
mental Principles of Old and New World 
Civilization.’ The conclusions reached by 
this work are as follows: (1) The central 
feature of Mexican mythology, religion, and 
social organism was the observation and 
worship of the pole-star and of the circum- 
polar constellations, especially Ursa Ma- 
jor and Ursa Minor; (2) a comparison of 
Chinese beliefs and theories as to the cardl- 
nal points, the pole-star and Ursa Major 
leads to the inferring of a single centre of 
development for the mythology of China and 
of Mexico, the differences of detail showing 
that China did not borrow from Mexico, and 
that Mexico did not borrow from China; 
(3) pole-star worship was a prominent and 
often dominant factor throughout the an- 
cient mythologies of the Old World; (4) the 
dominant features of Chinese astronomy 
probably reached China from the West; 
(5) the dominant features of Mexican as- 
tronomy probably reached ancient America 
from the East, by crossing the Atlantic 
Ocean—possibly by Pheenician voyages, pos- 
sibly by later ancient voyages; (6) the sym- 
bolism of the pre-Christian (Greek) cross 
is identical with the symbolism of the 
swastika, and the forms themselvesare vari- 
ants of one form; (7) the (Greek) cross and 
the swastika of the New World are identical 
with the (Greek) cross and the swastika in 
the Old World; (8) the swastika is a picture 
of four equidistant positions of the Great 
Bear in its annual revolution around the 
pole. The order of arrangement in these 
conclusions is not that chosen by Mrs. Nut- 
tall, but they are all expressly stated or 
expressly implied by her. We regret that 
we can do no more than present them, with- 
out entering into the debate which is sure 
to arise over them among scholars. 


~-Apart from two or three essays of little 
moment, Mr. Andrew Lang’s ‘Magic and Re- 
ligion’ is an uncommonly spirited atiack on 
Mr. Frazer’s ‘Golden Bough,’ which has 
recently appeared in an enlarged edition 
Readers of Mr. Lang's ‘Making of Religion’ 
will readily understand his opposition to 
Mr. Frazer. It is fundamental; there is no 
possibility of reconciliation so far as the 
main point of either system is concerned. 
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But Mr. Lang does not confine his critique 
to the central difference between his own 
genesis of religion and Mr. Frazer’s. He 
carries his argument from one hypothesis 
in ‘The Golden Bough’ to another, follows 
the minutest ramification: of Mr. Frazer’s 
reasoning, and, in his own opinion, leaves 
nothing of the huge work but its erudition, 
ingenuity, and eloquence. Of course, the 
case is actually not so bad as this. ‘The 
Golden Bough’ is in reality a long series 
of monographs, each valuable in itself, com- 
bined into a great unit by means of an 
amazingly subtle web of conjectures. The 
web may be torn to pieces without much 
affecting those qualities for which scholars 
value the work. As for Mr. Lang’s critique, 
it is worth reading for itself, and there can 
be no question that it considerably damages 
Mr. Frazer’s hypothetical structure. It is 
not of uniform merit, however. The in- 
terval between Mr. Lang at his best and Mr. 
Lang at his worst is well known to be no 
small space, and best and worst are both 
exemplified here. There is repetition with- 
out mercy, much hair-splitting, and no end 
of glorification in the setting of pretty logi- 
cal traps—some of them mere springes to 
catch woodcocks. Yet every purchaser of 
‘The Golden Bough’ must buy ‘Magic and 
Religion,’ too, and set all four volumes to- 
gether on his library shelves. 


—The return to North Sydney, C. B., of 
the Hrik, the vessel of the Peary Auxiliary 
Expedition of 1901, brings intelligence of a 
further abortive effort to reach the pole, 
albeit accompanied by the record of an- 
other brilliant exploration in the far 
North. With indomitable energy Mr. 
Peary, on April 15 of last year, set out on 
his third great journey northward, and, 
before the middle of the following month, 
had the satisfaction of reaching the high 
latitude of 83° 50’ N., the point nearest to 
the pole that had thus far been reached in 
the western hemisphere, although falling 
short by 2° 14’ of the highest point reached 
by Nansen (86° 4’, as now determined by 
Geelmuyden), and 2° 43’ of the “highest 
north” attained by Capt. Cagni, the leader 
of the advance party of the Duke of Abruz- 
zi's expedition. The route followed by Mr. 
Peary was very nearly that of Lockwood 
and Brainard (1882), whose cairn was found 
and opened, when new memorials of ex- 
ploration were deposited in it. Beyond 
Cape Washington, the furthest point of land 
observed by Lockwood, the trend of the 
coast was found to be eastward, with its 
most northerly projection in latitude 83° 
39° N. Beyond this point the ‘“palewocrystic 
sea,"’ a broken, hummocky arctic pack of 
unstable condition, opened up in the direc- 
tion of the pole, over which extended pro- 
gress was made practically impossible. 
Eastward of the Cape the survey of the 
coast-line was continued practically to 
Navy Cliff, which Mr. Peary first reached in 
his memorable “white journey” of 1892. 
Thus, while failing to reach the pole, the 
great merit belongs to Mr. Peary of hav- 
ing determined the boundaries of the land 
masses lying beyond Greenland, and of hav- 
ing fixed the position or limit of what is 
seemingly the most northern piece of land 
on the globe—an achievement which has 
been characterized by Sir Clements Mark- 
ham, President of the Royal Geographical 
Society of London, as second only in im- 
portance to the attainment of the pole it- 





self. Mr. Peary remains in the North an- 
other year, and will make a final effort to 
attain the object of his search, starting, 
if the information that is now brought down 
is correct, from Cape Hecla—the so-called 
American route being considered imprac- 
ticable. 


—The Vienna Tageblatt of August 20, on 
the occasion of a seventieth birthday cele- 
bration, publishes a five-page article on 
Prof. Eduard Suess, President of the Im- 
perial Academy of Sciences of Vienna, who 
in this country is known principally as a 
geologist of marked eminence, but in Aus- 
tria as perhaps the most broadly cultured 
person of the empire—a man of affairs, the 
leader of school reform, an orator of the 
Reichsrath of rare eloquence and persua- 
sive power, and the avowed champion of 
liberalism and progress. To him more than 
to any one else the Austrian capital, which, 
up to 1873, in common with most of the 
capitals of Europe, shared the burden of a 
polluted and dangerous water-supply, is in- 
debted for the construction of that vast 
system of waterways which unites it with 
the outliers of the Alps, and gives it a 
potable water in purity probably unsur- 
passed by that now furnished to any of the 
larger cities of the world, and equalled only 
by that of Rome. The work by which 
Professor Suess is most broadly known 
in this country, and which will do 
honor to his name long after the present 
generation of geologists has disappeared, is 
the ‘Antlitz der Erde,’ a masterful exposi- 
tion or attempt at explanation of the dom- 
inant features of the earth’s surface, in 
their relation to one another, and as co- 
ordinated with the geological conditions 
not of one region alone, but of the world at 
large. However much geologists may hesi- 
tate to accept some of the views here for- 
mulated, it will generally be conceded that 
in no other work aiming to explain the ob- 
scure problems to which this inquiry leads 
are the avenues of thought and analysis so 
clearly marked out as in this one, and 
in none other does the geologist meet with 
a comparable array of facts. Two of its 
fundamental concepts, which stand in a 
measure, or even largely, opposed to the 
generally accepted Lyellian teachings, are: 
the tendency of the earth’s crust (or mass) 
to subside, through successive breakages, 
in the direction of the planetary centre, 
and the instability, as expressed by alter- 
nating recessions and transgressions of the 
oceanic waters, of the oceanic level (or 
mass). As indicating the esteem in which 
Professor Suess’s labors are held in the 
country where geology first became an 
exact science, may be cited the expression 
contained in the congratulatory dispatch 
of the Geological Society of London: ‘‘Uni- 
versally regarded here as the greatest liv- 
ing geologist.’ It is interesting to note 
that. in a recent interview, Professor Suess 
expressed the opinion that the future great 
powers or forces of the world would be 
China, Russia, and America. 


LISZT’S LETTERS TO TWO WOMEN. 


Franz Lisst’s Briefe an die Fiirstin Sayn- 
Wittgenstein. 2 vols. Leipzig: Breit- 
kopf & Hirtel. 

Franz Liazt’s Briefe an eine Freundin. 
Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hiirtel. 

Liszt’s importance as a composer is be- 





ing more and more cordially recognized 
every year. In German concert-halls, he 
is now exceeded in popularity, measured 
by the number of performances, only by 
Beethoven and Wagner. At least half a 
century more, however, must elapse be- 
fore his deepest and most inspired works 
will become as familiar to amateurs and 
professionals as they deserve to be. In 
the meantime, it is to be hoped that more 
attention will also be bestowed on his lit- 
erary works. There are six volumes of 
these, only one of which (his ‘Chopin’) 
has been translated into English. His vol- 
ume on Wagner contains the essays on 
the “Flying Dutchman,” ‘Tannhduser,”’ 
and ‘‘Lohengrin,’’ which advanced the vogue 
of these operas by a decade, and which 
have never been equalled by other com- 
mentaries in keenness of insight and poetic 
eloquence. A strangely fascinating and il- 
luminating book also is his monograph on 
the gypsies and their music and his own 
Hungarian rhapsodies. The other three 
volumes contain essays on diverse musical 
topics—operas, composers, singers, pro- 
gramme music, criticism, etc. If profes- 
sional musicians and critics could be in- 
duced to read and digest these essays, 
there would be a wonderful clearing of the 
musical atmosphere. 

Besides the literary works proper, Breit- 
kopf & Hartel have been issuing in book 
form the letters of Liszt to various con- 
temporaries, and their replies. Of these re- 
plies, only two volumes have been print- 
ed so far, while Liszt’s own letters fill 
five complete volumes and their share of 
the three volumes containing his corre- 
spondence with Wagner and Hans von Bi- 
low. Possibly ‘‘La Mara,”’ the editor, has 
the material for further volumes. Liszt's 
letters to Mr. Joseffy, for example, have not 
yet been printed. 


No fewer than 452 of Liszt’s letters were 
addressed to the Princess Sayn-Wittgen- 
stein, one of the most remarkable women 
of her time. Humboldt referred to her as 
“die vielbegeistigte Fiirstin,’’ and Liszt’s 
admiration for her knew no bounds, though 
she lacked personal beauty and certain other 
feminine charms, Her father, a very wealthy 
Polish nobleman, had brought her up (he 
was divorced from his wife) like a boy, 
teaching her to assist him in his scientific 
and agricultural studies, and often mak- 
ing her stay up so late at night that, in 
order to keep awake, she acquired the bane- 
ful habit of smoking strong cigars. By way 
of atonement for these peculiarities, she 
had the feminine quality of sympathy un- 
usually developed; and this it was, no doubt, 
combined with her alert intellect, that at- 
tracted the great musician. Up to the time 
when she first met Liszt, her life had not 
been a happy one. Yielding to her father’s 
wishes and command, she had, at the age of 
seventeen, married a son of the Russian 
Field Marshal, Prince Wittgenstein. He was 
mentally her inferior, and she felt an an- 
tipathy toward him which led her to re- 
fuse him three times before she finally 
consented. The result of this mariage de 
convenance was that, after a decade of un- 
happiness, she left him and followed Liszt 
to Weimar, after sending an application 
for divorce to the Russian authorities. She 
took up her residence in one wing of the 
Altenburg, and Liszt in the other. Here 
she had abundant opportunity to gratify 
her intellectual ambitions. She became 
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Liszt’s confidential adviser, secretary, and 
assistant in every possible way, during a 
period of thirteen years—the period in which 
he composed his symphonic poems and many 
others of his greatest works. She wrote 
letters for him, kept away forbidden guests, 
helped to entertain welcome visitors—in- 
cluding most of the eminent musicians of 
the time; and while she could not aid him 
in his compositions, she did give him the 
benefit of her knowledge and experience 
in the sketches of Polish life in his ‘Cho- 
pin,’ and in others of his literary works. 
The suggestion for and first sketch of his 
oratorio ‘“‘St. Elizabeth’’ were made by her, 
and it was she, too, who put the idea into 
Berlioz’s head of writing a Trojan opera, 
the score of which he gratefully dedicated 
to her. 

Prince Wittgenstein, being a Protestant, 
had no difficulty in securing a divorce from 
the wife who had deserted him, and marry- 
ing another woman; while she, as a Cath- 
olic, struggled in vain for years to secure 
permission to marry Liszt. In 1860 she 
went to Rome in order to accelerate mat- 
ters, and succeeded finally in getting the 
Pope's consent. The wedding-day was fix- 
ed, the altar already adorned, when the 
enemies of the Princess obtained an order 
from the Pope to reconsider the whole mat- 
ter. This broke her spirit, and from that 
day a sort of superstitious dread made 
her give up the idea of marrying 
Liszt, though the death of Prince Witt- 
genstein, in 1864, set her free to do 
as she chose, and Cardinal Hohenlohe 
offered to perform the ceremony in his 
own chapel. Her mind had in the mean- 
time been diverted from art to religion, 
and it was largely due to her influence 
that Liszt became an abbé and devoted the 
last period of his life chiefly to ecclesiastic 
composition. As for the Princess herself, 
she gave up most of her time to literary 
labors, which culminated in a work enti- 
tled ‘Des Causes Intérieures de la Faiblesse 
Extérieure de Il’fglise,’ in twenty-four 
volumes! The last pages were writter 
a few days before her death in _ 1887, 
but she left directions that “the work” 
should not be printed till twenty-five 
years after her death. She might have 
done the world a greater service by writing 
her reminiscences of Liszt and her innu- 
merable conversations with him. 

To this Princess, Liszt opened his heart 
more freely than to any other correspondent 
except, occasionally, Wagner; yet there are 
fewer revelations of his personality than one 
might have expected in the 747 pages of 
these letters. With his usual willingness to 
sacrifice himself for others, he writes a great 
deal about topics which must have interested 
the Princess much more than himself. He 
even keeps her supplied, at her request, witb 
political views and gossip, although he had 
told her in one of his first letters that he 
had “always detested politics.’”” While he 
was a man of wide sympathies, music re- 
mained to the end of his life his great pas- 
sion. During the last forty years, however, 
it was no longer interpretation but crea- 
tion; and this gradually became an actual 
necessity to him: 

“I feel as if I were starved (desséché) if I 
pass a few days without music paper. My 
brain gets dull, and I become incapable of 
taking an interest in external matters. 1 
have often observed this fact, and the 
malady increases with my years. Music is 


the breath of my soul—it becomes at once 
my prayer and my work.” 
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There are a few references to special com- 
positions he happened to be engaged on, 
but not as many as one could wish; and 
always he speaks of them with unaffected 
modesty, as in this reference to one class 
of his creations which has so far been en- 
tirely withheld from the concert-going pub- 
lic: 

“TI have done some tolerable werk these 
last weeks. To-morrow I shall send to 
Leipzig twelve part-songs for male voices 
which form, as it were, an indispensable 
supplement to my Lieder. If I am 


not mistaken, some of these Mdnnerchor- 
Gesdinge might meet with some little suc- 
cess.” 

In another letter he says: 


“In everything I compose I believe I have 


so;weth ng sufficiently new to say lt is 
therefore necessary to assimilate my 
thought and my feelings lest they be be- 


. Carisrue 


trayed by a ruinous performan:+ 
has been a most useful lesson to me in this 


respect, and I shall try to preiit by i 
Though to a less degree than Waguer, I, 
nevertheless, need real men and artists, aac 


cannot content myself with manaurres and 


# mechanically regular execution. * 


To the end of his life Liszt retained some- 
thing of the gypsy lawlessness by which he 
came naturally through his Hungarian na- 
tivity and early associations. “After the 
theatre,’’ he writes to the Princess, “I ran 
over to the gypsies, as I did last night. You 
know what special charm this music has 
for me. It might be defined with 
tolerable accuracy as half gypsy, half Fran- 
ciscan,.”’ It was this peculiar mixture— 
with some other rare ingredients—that 
made Liszt so dear to the unprejudiced pub- 
lic, and so offensive to the straight-laced 
professionals, of whose extraordinary siill- 
ness an amusing instance is referred to in 
volume one (p. 349). Rietz (conductor of 
the concerts at Leipzig) left 
the hall during the performance of a Liszt 
concerto because the triangle was used in 
it!—which reminds one of the pedant who 
censured Saint-Saéns for introducing trom- 
bones in symphony, and when Saint- 
Saéns timidly suggested that Beethoven had 
made good use of them in some of his sym- 
phonies, Girard replied: ‘Perhaps it would 
have been better if he hadn't.” 

Although Liszt was perhaps freer from 
vanity than any other artist of his rank that 
ever lived, he was pained as well as puzzled 
by the extraordinary divergence between 
the public’s judgment of him and that of 
the critics. In one of the most interesting 
of his letters, dated December 12, 1855, he 
expresses his surprise that, after the deep 
impression made by his compositions on the 
Berlin public, and the great honors ren- 
dered him, the critics of all the journals 
should have lashed him mercilessly. 
“Our dear friend Hans [von Biilow] was so 
indignant that he wept.”’ Liszt knew all 
the critics by name, and he heard that one 
of the editors had written to Stern that, 
“out of consideration for him,’’ he would 
not allow any notice of Liszt’s concert to be 
printed in his journal! Liszt was prepared 
in part for his reception by Alexander yon 
Humboldt, who, he writes, 
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in conversation 
with him, deplored “la rage de critique et 
de dépréciation, qui est la maladie toujours 
régnante de cette capitale de l'intelligence 
germanique’’—a “critical disease,”’ by tho 
way, which, though lashed by Heine, has not 
abated In the least. To take a modern in- 
stance: the Berliners are not aware to this 
day that Paderewski is the greatest living 
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pianist, though all the the world 
has known it for years. 

As regards vanity in general, so free from 
it was Liszt that he never made use of the 
de or von before his name, to which he was 
entitled, as his family was of noble descent. 
He did, however, secure this Prddikat for 
his uncle, who thenceforth called himself 
Eduard Ritter von Liszt Only did 
Liszt seemingly depart from his principles— 
when he wanted to become a corresponding 
member of the French Institute in view of 
but even here ke 
declares that he will remain perfectly calm 
whether the honor is bestowed or refused: 
and he adds that “la véritable modestie no 
consiste pas dans l'ignorance, la dis- 
simulation de sa capacité; mais elle est sim- 
plement la pudeur morale de soi."" His ac- 
count (II., 183-4) of the conversation he 
had with the old fogy Halévy on this occa 
sion regarding his attitude toward Wagner 
is amusing. In the letters describing his 
visits to Paris, Liszt has many interesting 
things to say about poor Berlioz, who “has 
neither friends nor partisans—neither the 
great sun of the public, nor the sweet shade 
of intimacy,’’ and other famous men. One 
day Halévy, Auber, Berlioz, Gounod, Théo- 
phile Gautier, and other 
at table with him. 
visits to Rossini, with a humorous touch 
“His musical diversion consists in writing 
sonatas for the piano, to which he gives 


of 


rest 


once 


his position as a composer; 


ou 


notabilities sat 
He also describes his 


alimentary titles! Fresh Butter, Green 
Peas, Cherries, or Apricots, and I know 
not what else. I shall read them to- 
morrow, after having dined with him." 
The cosmopolitan Liszt was a_ sincere 
admirer of Rossini when at his best, 
and he was a much more practical 


man than Wagner; but when he sent Ros- 
sini (as he relates) a copy of his ‘Dante’ 
symphony, he made as ludicrous a mistake 
as Wagner did when he composed his “‘Tris- 
tan und Isolde’’ for an Italian opera com- 
pany in Brazil. Rossini thanked him for 
the score of the symphony in a _ letter 
“charmante et d’une flatterie délicate”’; but 
he significantly signed himself a ‘“‘mélodiste 
italien pur sang,”’ and Liszt could not help 
reading between the lines that Rossini ‘did 
not find himself in his natural element fn 
reading my episode of Francesca da Rimini, 
which, perhaps, touches a more elevated re- 
gion of the soul. However,” he concludes, 
“I fancy that if he could hear a performance 
of it he would quickly, with the marvellous 
insight peculiar to his genius, selze my 
meaning.”’ 

For the obtuseness of musicians in gen- 
eral in relation to his original works Liszt 
found atonement in the appreciation of 
Wagner. ‘“‘The sympathy and interest which 
Wagner manifests in relation to my sym- 
phonic works has been a great joy to me,” 
he writes to a friend under date of January 
1857; and when Wagner's essay on his 
symphonic poems appeared, he asked the 
Princess to send him copies to be placed 
where they might do good. There are of 
course numerous references to Wagner in 
the letters to the Princess, and two are of 
exceptional interest. Liszt seldom indulges 
in elaborate descriptions, but in one of 
these letters, of the year 1853 (1., 146), he 
draws a portrait of Wagner, physical and 
mental, which has never been equalled. It 
is too long to quote entire, but a few lines 
of it may be translated here 


® 
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‘Wagner awaited me at the landing, and we 
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almost smothered each other with embraces. 
At times there is something in his voice 
like the cry of an eagle. He wept and laugh- 
ed and stormed for joy at seeing me again, 
for at least a quarter of an hour. ea 
He looks well, but has grown rather thin- 
ner during the last four years. His features, 
particularly his nose and mouth, have taken 
on a remarkable finesse and nervous ac- 
centuation. As for myself, he loves 
me with all his heart and soul, and when 
the conversation touches on his reputation 
and popularity, he exclaims, ‘See what you 
have made of me!’ twenty times a day. He 
throws himself on my neck and the next 
moment rolls on the floor, petting his dog 
Peps and talking nonsense to him—abusing 
the Jews, a term which has a generic mean- 
ing for him, of a very wide application; 
in a word, une grande et grandissime nature, 
—something like a Vesuvius shooting out 
flames and fire mingled with roses and 
lilacs.”’ 


The other passage referred to (I., 143, 145) 
illustrates the combined hospitality and 
penchant for luxury which helped to keep 
Wagner poor the greater part of his life: 

“Wagner told me that he would have a 
place reserved for me at his table from 
morning to night as long as I was here. 
I feel some scruples in regard to the ex- 
pense I give him, for there are always a 
dozen persons to dine with him at one and 
to sup with him at 9:30. The Ritter 
family gives him a _ regular subvention 
of more than 1,000 thalers a year—and 
the footing on which he lives appears to 
me to demand double, if not three times, 
that sum. His cellar, as Hermann tells me, 
is well filled, and he has a pronounced taste 
for luxury and elegant habits.”’ 


All of Liszt’s letters to the Princess are 
in French. The only thing German about 
these two volumes is the title, the introduc- 
tion, and the explanatory foot-notes. The 
same is true of the ‘Briefe an eine Freundin.’ 
Who this friend was is not explained, either 
in the letters themselves or in the preface. 
She was, the editor, “La Mara’ (Marie 
Lipsius), simply informs us, a_ pupil of 
Liszt’s at Weimar, after 1853, and in- 
tended to make her living by teaching the 
piano, but afterwards took up journalism. 
Liszt praised her as a musician, and how 
much he esteemed her as a friend is obvious 
from this, that his correspondence with her 
covers a period of 31 years, ending only a 
few weeks before his death. There are 133 
letters, and in them he tells us more, pro- 
portionately, about himself than in the cor- 
respondence with the Princess. Those who 
know of Liszt only as the world’s pet pian- 
ist, will be surprised at the melancholy tone 
of many of these letters. His friend's life 
was an unhappy one, and he goes so far as 
to endorse her words, ‘Life is but a long 
and bitter suicide’’; or, as he puts it in an- 
other place: ‘‘Notre vie n’est qu’une gamme 
indéfinie de soupirs et de pleurs’’; and once 
he goes so far as to declare that he envies 
his coachman, who sits philosophically on 
his seat, ignorant of the tristesse and en- 
nuis of life and of intercourse with stupid 
people. He declares, too, that he has be- 
come ‘“‘very tired of teaching that which in 
truth cannot be learned—-which is precisely 
what is most important in music. I am 
therefore deaf to the young planists of both 
sexes who come to me in droves, and for the 
moment have reduced my little band to four 
or five.” But he was too good-natured to 
abide by this decision; for these words were 
written in 1859, and he continued to instruct 
and inspire shoals of young pianists for an- 
other quarter of a century. 

Not all of these letters are so melancholy 
and depressing. They-are in all moods, and 
contain many interesting observations on 
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Rubinstein, Spohr, Schumann, Joachim, Wag- 
ner, Verdi, and others, as well as on his 
own works and their interpretation. We 
read how he wept on playing Wagner's 
music with its composer; what infinite pains 
he took in revising his own compositions; 
what a difference it made in the reception 
of these pieces whether he himself or others 
interpreted them; how furious Berlioz was 
at the habitual misinterpretation of his own 
music, etc. It is odd to find that while his 
career as pianist made Liszt fly from city 
to city, he was not a tourist in the modern 
sense of the word; for he tells us that 
he lived in Rome seven years without visit- 
ing Naples. We also get glimpses of his 
family—his mother, his son Daniel, who died 
young; and his two daughters. For a time 
he was rather disturbed by the refusal of 
these daughters to take husbands, though 
plenty offered themselves. ‘“‘They seem to 
want a Beethoven or a Raphael.’’ Cosima 
married Wagner, and Blandine married 
the French statesman of the ‘‘ccour léger,” 
Emile Ollivier. 


CURRENCY AND BANKING IN THE MAS- 
SACHUSETTS BAY PROVINCE. 


Currency and Banking in the Province of 
the Massachusetts Bay. By Andrew Mc- 
Farland Davis. Part I., Currency. Ameri- 
can Economic Association. 


The history of paper money is a history 
of disaster, and yet is never the same at dif- 
ferent times and in different places. The 
general course of events from the inception 
to the redemption or repudiation may be 
uniform, for there are laws governing the 
use of credit, and the consequences of abuse 
are inevitable; but the details are novel, 
interesting, and illuminative of social ac- 
tivity. Attempts have been made to frame 
a full account of the many effects of an 
over-issue of an irredeemable paper cur- 
rency, and the economist is familiar with 
the important stages in the enforced use of 
a credit currency during the American and 
French Revolutions, during our civil war, 
and in England during the contest with Na- 
poleon. Mr. Davis has taken for his subject 
the colonial paper money of Massachusetts, 
and tells the story with a fulness of detail 
and grasp of subject that leave little to be 
desired. For nearly ten years he has been 
accumulating his material, and the results 
justify his patience and skill. Not only 
has he freely utilized the labors of other 
historians, but he has found in manuscript 
sources much that is new and valuable. If 
he writes as an historian rather than as 
an economist, his work loses little, for the 
facts give a more vivid picture of the half- 
century of experiment in paper issues than 
could be obtained by other means. Al- 
though no English colony on the American 
continent escaped a resort to bills of credit, 
none can show so full and careful a history 
as Mr. Davis has given of the experience of 
Massachusetts. The reproduction of the 
different forms of notes of which examples 
have been found is valuable, and suggests 
many peculiar questions as to engraving 
and signing, as well as illustrating the in- 
genuity of the dishonest in “raising” the 
denominations—attempts which have been 
instrumental in preserving specimens as 
part of the ccuart records. 

In the very early days of the colony, bar- 
ter was the rule, and the taxes were paid 





in produce and commodities. With little 
foreign trade, coin was obtained with diffi- 
culty, and, before 1652, paper bills, probably 
based upon private credit, were used to 
make good the want of specie. The basis 
for such notes would naturally be studied, 
and a “fund of land” was under discussion 
before 1681, perhaps as early as 1649. No 
definite step was taken until the colony 
found itself deeply involved in debt 
through the failure of the Canadian ex- 
pedition in 1690. The colony, on the plea 
of necessity and want of time, issued cer- 
tificates which were receivable for public 
dues and were in fact anticipations of 
taxes, to be destroyed when paid into the 
treasury or redeemed out of the produce 
of the tax-levy. The notes were thus is- 
sued as a means of paying the creditors of 
the colony, and were not clothed with a 
legal-tender quality as regards private 
debts. The fact that they were receivable 
for public dues and were to be called in 
gradually by taxes, gave them the credit 
they required to circulate from hand to 
hand. The public distrusted the experti- 
ment, and, as new issues were ordered, ac- 
cepted the notes at a discount. The Gov- 
ernment promised to receive them at a 
premium of 5 per cent., but could not 
modify this distrust. Until the charter 
came into effect the stability of the Gov- 
ernment itself was not beyond question, 
and its pledges were under suspicion be- 
cause of this political feature. 


So ready a means of payment served upon 
subsequent occasions when the administra- 
tion was called upon to meet heavy expen- 
ditures, and the “‘great service and benefit’ 
derived from the bills of credit formed a 
strong argument in their favor. If the As- 
sembly accompanied the issue with a pledge 
of an early redemption and enforced tax 
laws adequate to this purpose, the danger of 
depreciation was not great. In this essen- 
tial precaution, however, lay the insidious 
temptation to avoid doing what is always 
unpopular, that is, to impose taxation to 
call into the treasury for destruction the 
bills that constituted the circulation of the 
colony. In creating the debt, they repre- 
sented that the Government had ‘‘perform- 
ed a public service’; but when it came to 
be a question of paying that debt, which 
could be done only through sacrifice, a pow- 
erful opinion was created not only in favor 
of leaving the bills in circulation, but of 
increasing their quantity. The paper had 
driven the few coins available out of circu- 
lation, and the complaint of a “scarcity of 
cash’ (a complaint as old as barter itself) 
was erected into a political opinion, color- 
ing the legislative proceedings as long as 
any of the bills remained outstanding. The 
royal governors, until Shirley’s time, were 
upon the side of meeting in full the re- 
quirements of the original terms of the is- 
sues, and their urgent and incessant rec- 
ommendations to the House of Representa- 
tives were at once honorable and instruc- 
tive. As the popular branch, the House 
was most guilty in its refusal to redeem the 
promises which had given to the bills their 
circulation. 

Very early in the proceedings the Repre- 
sentatives voted to postpone the retirement 
of the bills as provided for by annual in- 
stalments. Not only was this a violation 
of public faith, but it gave to the advocates 
of paper money their most effective argu- 
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ment. If the existing issues, they argued, 
have proved of such public benefit as to 
make their continuance advisable in the 
face of the solemn pledges of redemption at 
a fixed period, why should not further is- 
sues be expedient and produce further pub- 
lic advantage? It was only natural that 
the prospect of more paper money attracted 
the support of all who owed money, or had 
borrowed and misapplied the capital, and 
were now feeling the pressure of their 
debts. The opportunity of deriving some 
direct benefit from a new issue was offered 
by the adoption of the land-bank scheme, 
in which the Government were to issue bills 
of credit and to lend them to the inhabi- 
tants of the province on real estate; a pro- 
vision being made for the gradual repay- 
ment of the loan. No restrictions imposed 
by the laws, no regulations of the Executive, 
could prevent the abuses which followed. 
In refusing to redeem its promises and in 
issuing loans for debtors, the Assembly de- 
liberately invited a distribution of favors 
which could reach only those who were 
most deeply involved in debt and had the 
least ability to meet their obligations. A 
bribe so generously offered to those in dif- 
ficulties could but react in sapping the mo- 
rality of the bribe-giver, and provincial pol- 
itics were brought to a correspondingly low 
point. Even the appointment of Governor 
was infected with the taint, when, in 1715, 
Burgess sold his commission to make room 
for Shute, a transaction which Mr. Davis 
rightly terms “extraordinary,” but one that 
was justified by the fact that through such 
means alone could the Boston capitalists 
contributing the fund for this sale attain 
their end. 

The situation now became a contest be- 
tween the House and the Governor over the 
issue of more bills. The representative 
body was ever seeing a necessity for larger 
sums of money, and, by its refusal to main- 
tain the credit of what was in circulation, 
tending to create that necessity. It is 
probable that the province would have been 
flooded with paper at a very early period if 
the House had carried out its intentions. 
To give a medium of circulation, to avoid 
the necessity of laying taxes, and to obtain 
a revenue for the Government through the 
interest on the loans, were advantages ap- 
parent to all. The deeper significance of the 
issues could come only through experience, 
and fortunately one of the first experiments 
converted the Governor to a “specie man.” 
His influence and authority could not have 
stemmed the popular tide in favor of paper 
had not the weight of the Crown and Par- 
liament been on the same side. The rapid 
depreciation of the bills made remittances 
to England difficult, and aroused the mer- 
chants there to protest against the manner 
in which their debts were settled. A definite 
instruction was sent to the Governor, prac- 
tically prohibiting the issue of bills without 
the approval of the Crown. From this time 
and until Shirley became Governor, the Gov- 
ernor was at odds with the House. He was 
generally anxious to destroy the outstand- 
ing bills as they were received into the 
Treasury under the tax laws, while the 
House was fertile in projects for paying the 
old by creating new debts, for exchanging 
new issues against the old bills. In vot- 
‘Ing a supply of the bills of credit to be ap. 
portioned among the towns for loaning 
purposes, the House considered that it had 
done all that was necessary; the Governor, 





in pleading the royal instructions, believed 


that he had made a full and complete an- 
swer. 

It would be an unnecessary task to follow 
this contest in detail, as the course is so 
fully described by Mr. Davis. The signifi- 
cant matter was that the degeneracy of 
public and private morality was so rapid 
under the insidious influence of paper mo- 
ney. Promises were freely made and as 
freely broken; Governors were made and 
unmade; the House resorted to arguments 
which would support any dishonesty, and 
to acts which were little less than crimi- 


nal in their open disregard of what 
was right. The colony was starved 
for lack of appropriations, salaries 
were unpaid, the forts were decay- 


ing, and the small provincial army was at 
times forced to disband for want of subsis- 
tence. The notes depreciated, and the issues 
of the neighboring colonies, made upon a 
scale even greater than those of Massachu- 
setts, infected all dealings with an element 
of gambling. Every compromise with dis- 
honesty was costly, and only a grant of sil- 
ver from Parliament saved the province 
from complete repudiation. 

In this long experience in seeking to 
avoid the payment of debts, some good is 
to be found. The gradual resort to a full 
legal-tender quality, making the notes re- 
ceivable in settlement of all debts, public 
and private, past and future, showed some 
conscience on the part of the Assembly. 
Then, too, the contest in favor of a return 
to specie was useful in inculcating better 
opinions regarding paper money, and in 
leading to a more correct knowledge of the 
nature and working of credit. After every 
expedient for maintaining the value of the 
bills had been tried and proved incompetent, 
the hard-money men were able effectively 
to urge their remedy, but at great cost to 
the colony, as all the monetary errors of 
half a century must be made good. Finally, 
in its contest with the Governor for legis- 
lative freedom of control, subject only to 
the provincial interpretation of the charter 
and royal instructions, the House developed 
a keen sense for political advantage, and 
established precedents of high utility at a 
later day, when the colony was really op- 
posed to Parliament and the King’s repre- 
sentatives. 


A YEAR IN CHINA. 


A Year in China. 
Macmillan Co. 


By Clive Bigham. The 


The deadly dullness which, to Western 
eyes, seems to hang over all things Chinese, 
is decidedly relieved in this volume, which 
contains the lively record of a traveller and 
a soldier. During a year of constant activi- 
ty, both as a civilian and a military man, 
in the service of the British Government, he 
saw four countries which have especially 
occupied the world’s attention for a year 
past—China, Korea, Asiatic Russia, and 
Japan. The author, Clive Bigham, has al- 
ready made his mark in the literature of 
travel by his books ‘With the Turkish Army 
in Thessaly’ and ‘A Ride through Western 
Asia.’ He is a man of very keen observa- 
tion, apparently of great endurance, and of 
imperturbable good nature, and his style is 
crisp and crackling. One has a delightful 
feeling, as of innumerable mimic electric 
shocks, as he reads these pages so richly 
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charged with information and suggestion. 
The author refrains from high questions of 
statecraft, strategy, and finance, modestly 
declining to discuss or advise the future pol- 
icy of the British, or of any other Govern- 
ment, and omits the description of those 
places which have been voluminously writ- 
ten about. 

It was early in April, 1899, when the au- 
thor arrived in Hongkong, destined for the 
British Legation at Peking. At Kashgar he 
had seen the western extremity of the Chi- 
nese empire, but apart from this knew of the 
Middle Kingdom and its people only from 


books. His determination was to reach Pe- 
king by the overland route. He was 
under the escort of four native Gov- 


ernment soldiers, who proved to be very use- 
ful assistants. Each one was armed with 
one Snider rifle, one prong, one sword, and 
four parasols. His journey from Canton to 
Hankow, covering eleven hundred miles, was 
made in twenty-four days, most of it being 
done in a small, flat-bottomed wocden craft, 
thirty feet long and eight feet broad. The 
chief feature in the landscape was the rice 
field, with the ploughman standing up to his 
knees in the fertile ooze, and driving the 
water-buffalo. Travelling from Hankow to 
Peking, the author was enabled to see how 
different were the people of southern and 
northern China, the former being as a rule 
better fed, more industrious and contented, 
and less apathetic, fanatical, and given to 
outbreaks. The geological and economic dif- 
ferences between the north and south are im- 
mense. North China, with its excess of 
mountains, its’ peculiar loess formation, its 
lack of roads, and from other causes not 
operative in the south, is to-day “isolated, 
decadent, underpopulated, and poverty- 
stricken.” Southern China, being far bet- 
ter supplied with waterways, even though 
endowed with a less fertile soil, has made 
great strides of progress during the past 
century. 

My. Bigham writes less like a European 
and more like the Japanese, who understand 
the country and people of China bettet than 
almost any foreign critics. He insists upon 
a@ radical difference between the Aryan and 
the Yellow races, as to both body and mind. 


“What would appear truth and reason to 
the one, often seems folly and lies to the 
other. Our ideas of history, of ethics, of do- 
mestic life, and even our logic and system 
of reasoning, frequently run quite counter 
to what the Chinamen expect and believe. 

. And our victories do not by any 
means convince him that he is wrong and 
that we are right.” 


Our perspective of China is so frequently 
incorrect because we apply to the Chinese 
Western standards of comparisons. Nev- 
ertheless, the author believes that the Chi- 
nese “understand the iron hand much bet- 
ter than the velvet glove,’ and that, “in 
Asia, fear is the father of peace.” The 
Chinese as a race, while essentially a law- 
abiding people, are also materialists. In 
their eyes life is not long enough for fight- 
ing, which after all is “a @angerous and un- 
civilized amusement.” If not harassed or 
pillaged by those in authority, they accept 
their rule with comparative equanimity. 
Above ail, they appreciate financial purity, 
for peculation has so cankered the Chinese 
bureaucracy that an honest official is to 
the ordinary citizen something almost su- 
perhuman. The author beileves that the 
highest powers of the best civilization yet 
evolved upon this planet will be taxed to 
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win the Chinaman’s sympathy, as well as 
his respect for the Western man’s force. 

In August the author was sent on a jour- 
ney across Mantchuria, with whose excel- 
lent waterways, splendid forests, and fertile 
soil he was very favorably impressed. The 
Mantchus who formerly thinly inhabited 
this region have practically disappeared, 
having either emigrated to the eighteen 
provinces, or been crushed out, or assimi- 
lated by the vanquished Chinese in the guise 
of colonists—one of the many peaceful con- 
quests of China. Passing into eastern Si- 
beria, he reached by means of the Russian 
railway the city of Vladivostok, whose com- 
merce is not advancing quite so rapidly as 
is generally believed. Since the early sum- 
mer of 1900 the Russian forces have in- 
creased to an army of one hundred thousand 
regular troops, which, with a powerful fleet, 
is kept ready for attacks from Japan or 
from other countries. At Khaborovsk is a 
statue of Count Muravieff, ‘‘the Cecil 
Rhodes of Russia.’’ 

Returning southward, the author followed 
for 500 miles the old land road down the 
eastern shore of the Korean peninsula. He 
passed through Kyong Song, an embattled 
city with walls of cyclopean masonry, but 
with dirty streets and tumble-down mud 
cottages, to the bright new treaty port of 
Gensan. He declares that Korea, the land 
of tiny horses and huge oxen, is very in- 
teresting to travel in, if only for its com- 
plete isolation from even Asiatic civiliza- 
tion, for the Koreans seem to have evolved 
nothing of consequence. In its future, though 
the Japanese have at present the prepon- 
derance, Russia and possibly a reformed 
China must be counted elements of influ- 
ence. At Seoul he had an audience of the 
Emperor. He found the royal soldiers used 
bayonets of two lengths, the shorter for 
summer, when the people wear thin clothes, 
and the longer for winter, when they are 
swathed in thick padded garments. He 
then rode on the new railway to Chemulpo, 
which has now 22,000 inhabitants. Crossing 
over to Japan, he spent the month of De- 
cember there. Early in 1900 going up the 
Yangtzse River into the great inland prov- 
ince of Sze-Chuan, he left the river at 
Chung King, going westward to Kia Ting, 
and thence northward into Shansi and to 
Sian Fu, and from this place, by the Yellow 
River and overland, to Tientsin and Peking. 
He had numerous adventures, and tells 
these in a bright and attractive way. He 
shows that a railway in western China, 
whether from India or from the eastern 
seacoast, would be a very expensive enter- 
prise. In addition to the difficulties of 
engineering, much of the way lies through 
desolate and uninhabited regions. 


Declining to discuss the history and evo- 
lution of those dynastic or anti-foreign feel- 
ings that led to the Boxer movement, and 
without detailing the events that precipitat- 
ed its outbreak, he tells us how disappoint- 
ed he was with Port Arthur. Its harbor can 
accommodate only four or five battle-ships 
with any manceuvring room; it is a very 
unhealthy spot, owing to the mud daily un- 
covered by the ebb tide; all its supplies 
must come from Chefoo, across the straits, 
and by land and sea it is easily blockaded 
and could thus be starved out. Reaching 


Tientsin in May, he saw the small bodies 
of troops that got into Peking and saved the 
situation. He took part in Admiral Sey- 
mour’s hasty expedition of sailors and ma- 





rines, which nobly attempted the first en- 
deavor to raise the siege of the legations. 
This march and running fight he describes 
most vividly, in detail, and with fascination, 
especially the combined attack by Boxers 
and Imperial troops upon the column at 
Hsiku, and the skilful defence and retreat. 
His appreciative remarks and criticisms up- 
on the soldiers of various nationalities are 
intelligent and judicial. 

After Tientsin had been captured, and thus 
the first barrier on the road to Peking broken 
down, the author determined to travel home 
by way of Mantchuria. By way of Nagasaki 
and Vladivostok, and then by rail and river 
steamboat, he covered the distance of six 
thousand miles from the sea to Moscow. 
His criticisms.are on the whole rather fa- 
vorable to the Siberian railway management. 
He figures the items from London to Vla- 
divostok at time of writing thus: distance 
8,010 miles, time 26 days, first-class fare 
$150, or for all expenses $200. 

Altogether this is a most interesting book. 
Its information is fresh, abundant, and at 
first hand, and the mental attitude of the 
author is that of a thoroughly sympathetic 
human being, and not merely of a British 
islander. Whether it be the missionaries, 
the Koreans, the Russians, or Americans, or 
Chinese, he sees the good points of each. 
While stanchly loyal to his own convic: 
tions, he points out where Englishme. as 
well as other Westerners can learn. Very 
few books in such brief compass cover the 
ground so accurately and _ entertainingly. 
There are four valuable colored maps, which 
give the present situation at a glance. The 
illustrations are forty in number, and are 
full-page and well reproduced, and there 
are appendices and an index. 








Charles William Ferdinand, Duke of Bruns- 
wick. An Hi8torical Study, 1735-1806. By 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1901. 


During the five hundred years and more 
which have elapsed since Germany began to 
produce “hereditary princes,’’ she has not 
often been successful in making them dis- 
tinguished men. Of their medigwval ances- 
tors, Mr. Herbert Fisher says: ‘‘Restrained 
by no considerations of patriotism, soften- 
ed by no tincture of culture, swayed by ru- 
dimentary passions, simple, violent, and 
gross, they would neglect all the higher calls 
of citizenship to serve their greedy ends.” 
Where there were so many petty princes, 
some could not fail to achieve distinction, 
and in the age of the Reformation we meet 
with a Philip of Hesse, a urice of Saxony, 
and a Bernard of Saxe-Weim But, after 
the Peace of Westphalia, particularism and 
dependence on France reduced the stature 
of the lesser German sovereigns, causing 
many of them to resemble the electoral 
dynasty of Hanover as it was at the close 
of the seventeenth century, We according- 
ly feel that sort of interest which arises 
from the exceptional case when we approach 
the career of Charles William Ferdinand, 
Duke of Brunswick. His standing among 
rulers of bis own class in Germany may be 
judged from the fact that, when the 
Fiirstenbund of 1786 was formed, he became 
without dispute its head. ‘“ ‘Nobody,’ wrote 
the Duke of Gotha to the Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar, ‘can be the head of the League ex- 
cept one person, the Duke of Brunswick. It 
would be an honor to serve under him,’”’ 





But we are using too small a standard 
when we speak of the Fiirstenbund and the 
petty princes of Germany. The Duke of 
Brunswick belongs in the widest sense to 
the history of Europe. His life is a single 
and unique link between the age of Fred- 
erick the Great and the age of Napoleon. 
He won his first fame in the Seven Years’ 
War, and he received his death wound in the 
battle of Auerstaédt. For above forty years 
he was a factor in the European situation. 
Even after he had signed the famous proc- 
lamation of the allies against the French 
Revolution, a number of leading Frenchmen 
talked of him seriously as a possible suc- 
cessor to Louis XVI. Had he chosen to be- 
come a_ military adventurer, his chances 
would have been better than those of Wall- 
enstein or Dumourietz, and he might even 
have created conditions which would have 
rendered the appearance or Napoleon impos- 
sible. His real eminence gave him a bril- 
liant opportunity to which he proved un- 
equal, Still, at the lowest estimate, he is 
a fit subject for the essay which Lord Ed- 
mond Fitzmaurice, after publishing it in two 
numbers of the Edinburgh Review, has now 
converted into a book. 

The Duke of Brunswick was a Prussian 
commander-in-chief, and also the ruler of 
his own patrimony. In both capacities he 
enjoyed such great fame at the critical pe- 
riod of his life (namely, when the French 
Revolution began) that his biographer must 
find it hard to distinguish between their 
relative importance. Before 1789 he had 
been uniformly successful, whether serving 
under his uncles, Duke Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick-Liineburg and Frederick the Great, or 
with an independent command, as during 
the brief war of the Bavarian Succession 
which was ended by the Peace of Teschen 
in 1779. He had been the favorite nephew 
of Frederick the Great, who devoted a long 
ode to his praise, and said that “nature des- 
tined him to be a hero.” At home he put 
aside the thought of military ambition al- 
together, and reformed the administration 
of his duchy. He was not merely a type of 
the general turned benevolent despot, like 
Frederick of Montefeltro at Urbino; he was 
a philosopher whose views of the world 
and of mankind had been colored by the 
French ideas so prevalent at Berlin. Mira- 
beau, then a secret envoy of Calonne, saw 
him in the summer of 1786 and wrote: 


“The Duke will certainly not be thought 
a common man even among men of merit. 
His person bespeaks depth and penetration 
and a desire to piease, tempered by forti- 
tude—nay, by sternness. He is prodigious- 
ly laborious, well informed, and perspicuous. 
However able his first Minister, Féronce, 
may be, the Duke superintends all affairs 
and generally decides for himself. His cor- 
respondence is immense, and this he can 
owe only to his personal reputation, be- 
cause he cannot be sufficiently wealthy to 
keep so many correspondents in pay.” 


While Lord Fitzmaurice places a _ high 
value upon Brunswick’s gifts and attain- 
ments, his book may be called pathological 
in tone. With a great deal of sympathy he 
examines the causes of the Duke's failure 
to accomplish towards the close of his life 
what had been hoped for at the outset. Ac- 
cordingly, he pays much more attention to 
the last fifteen years than to the fifty-five 
which precede the meeting of Leopold and 
Frederick William at Pilnitz. How Bruns- 
wick's reputation stood on the eve of the 
campaign which led to Valmy, may be 
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gathered from the words of the journalist 
Carra: ‘‘C’est le plus grand guerrier et le 
plus grand politique de l'Europe que le duc 
de Brunswick; il est trés instruit, trés alma- 
ble; il ne lui manque peut-étre qu’une 
couronne, je ne dis pas pour étre le plus 
grand roi de la terre, mais pour étre le 
véritable restaurateur de la liberté de 
l'Europe.” He disliked and despised the 
émigrés. As a ruler, he had shown himself 
a liberal. He was thought to be a better 
general than Lafayette, Rochambeau, or 
Luckner. And so the Narbonne ministry, 
acting through Francois de Custine, offered 
him the leadership of the French forces in 
the great war with Austria and Prussia. One 
cannot say that he made his fatal mistake 
when he declined this invitation, for he 
would have deserted his principles by ac- 
cepting it. But his misfortunes began on 
the day when he assumed the Prussian com- 
mand against France, under the pressure of 
loyalty to the heir of Frederick the Great 
and despite his better judgment. He did not 
write the celebrated manifesto which bears 
his name and is so dreadfully associated 
with the September massacres; he issued 
it with the utmost reluctance, and never 
ceased to regret that he had countenanced 
it in any way. Long afterwards he said to 
Massenbach: ‘That unlucky manifesto! I 
shall repent it to the last day of my life. 
What would 1 not give never to have sign- 
ed it!” 

An episode of the kind brings us to the rea- 
sons with which Lord Fitzmaurice accounts 
for Brunswick’s failure to succeed amid the 
stormy politics of the Revolution. He pos- 
sessed enough discernment, but he was lack- 
ing in will power. Though the émigrés 
thought Paris an easy prize, he was deceiv- 
ed by no illusions. He saw the potential 
strength of France, and the absence of any 
true advantage which Germany could gain 
through war. He saw clearly, yet was led 
into trouble by fools, because he had not 
the faculty of holding fast to his opinions. 

“(When the decisive moment arrived which 
Mirabeau had indicated must sooner or later 
come, when the Duke would have to decide 
if he would act with authority or not, it 
was proved that the early suspicions of 
Gaudi and Westphalen were true, and that, 
while Nature had granted him every faculty 
of the intellect with an unstinted hand, cir- 
cumstances, if not Nature herself, had de- 


prived him of the equally necessary qual- 
ity of moral determination.” 


Hardenberg put the issue more tersely 
when he complained that the Duke would 
neither say ‘‘yes’’ nor “no.” It is a sad 
verdict to pass on a man of Brunswick's 
talents and honor, but both in statecraft 
and in war his acts were marked by a 
caution which can hardly be traced to any- 
thing else than radical indecision of charac- 
ter. 

In a few words of preface the author ac- 
counts for the publication of these two pa- 
pers on Brunswick as a book. “Lord Rose- 
bery and Sir George Trevelyan having in- 
timated to me their opinion that these ar- 
ticles might be of use to the historical stu- 
dent if they received a more permanent 
shape, the present volume appears in con- 
sequence.”’ It is an admirable essay, and 
one which does more than compass the aim 
so modestly expressed. It is not only useful 
but attractive. 





En Méditerranée: Promenades d@’histoire et 
d'art. Par Charles Diehl. Paris: A. Colin. 
1901. Pp. 286, 16mo. 


The first of the excursions of M. Diehl, 
in whom the reader will find an enthusiastic 
and scholarly companion, is, following in 
the footsteps of the historian Freeman, in 
‘Subject and Neighbor Lands of Venice.’ 
through the ruins of the fortress-pal- 
ace of Diocletian at Spalato on the east- 
ern shore of the Adriatic. His description 
of this vast group of buildings, this “‘frag- 
ment of petrified history,"’ revives the 
splendors of an expiring civilization. The 
main point of interest here, after the his- 
torical associations, is the architecture, 
in which are to be seen the first indications 
of the transition from the Roman to the 
Byzantine and Christian orders. At the 
neighboring city of Salona his attention is 
directed chiefly to the cemeteries, whose 
numerous inscriptions throw much valuable 
light on the origins of Latin Christianity. 
The other Dalmatian ports, Zara and Ragusa, 
serve only to awaken patriotic reminis- 
cences of the French occupation in 1805. 
Our traveller recounts at length and with 
evident satisfaction the manifestations of 
attachment to France, as the “ally of the 
great Slav race,”’ on the part of the people, 
the great majority of whom are Serbo- 
Croats, and full of Slavic aspirations. When 
in Bosnia-Herzegovina, also, he loses sight 
of the past, and confines himself to giving 
his impressions of its present condition. 
The great material progress of these prov- 
inces since they were freed from Turkish 
rule he frankly acknowledges, but he is in- 
clined to believe that only superficial re- 
sults have been obtained. A hint is drop- 
ped that the Austrians have been more 
successful in impressing tourists with 
what they have aceomplished'§ than 
in conciliating the mass of the people, 
who are poor and burdened with heavy 
taxes. Apparently hé shares in the convic- 
tion of some Austrians even that ‘this 
much vaunted work will vanish into smoke 
on the day in which it ceases to be support- 
ed by 40,000 bayonets.”’ 

Our author is at his best in his descrip- 
tion of Delphi when it was the centre of 
Greek art and religion—and, we may add, 
liberty. For ‘yet to-day, on the poly- 
gonal wall which sustains the terrace of 
the great temple, one can read by hundreds 
those acts of enfranchisement which recall 
that the sanctuary of Apollo was, in the 
second century, one of the great centres of 
emancipation for slaves.’” We have not 
space to dwell upon M. Diehl’s survey of 
the history and present organization of the 
twenty monasteries of Mt. Athos, with their 
great army of monks, nor upon the record 
of his experiences at Constantinople. His 
chapters on Famagusta and Rhodes are 
largely devoted to showing the predominant 
influence of France during the Middle Ages 
in the Levant, and especially to picturing 
the marvellous prosperity of Cyprus when, 
under the house of Lusignan, it became the 
great market for the merchants of Asia and 
Europe. Amid all the profoundly interesting 
associations of Jerusalem, however, the 
things which impress him most are the evi- 
dences of the eclipse of France and rise 
of Russia in Syria. He closes his highly 
instructive book with a sigh of regret at 
the “slow but real waning of our infiu- 
ence, the scarcely perceived but incontest- 
able diminution of our prestige.” 








Educational Aima and Methods. By Sir 
Joshua Fitch. Macmillan Co 


It is always a pleasure to review a work 


by Sir Joshua Fitch. It would be hard to 
name a single book in English which can be 
more unreservedly recommended to the 


young teacher than Fitch's ‘Lectures on 
Teaching.’ The present volume is mor: 
miscellaneous, but is characterized by the 


same thorough knowledge, deep interest 

the subject, breadth of judgment, and clear 
ness of style as the earlier admirable book 
It consists of fifteen lectures delivered at 
important educational centres in England 
and America. Among the titles are the fol 
lowing: ‘Methods of Instruction Illustrated 


in the Bible’; “Socrates and his Methods 
of Teaching”; “Charles Darwin and the Evo- 
lution of Character’; ‘“‘Hand-work and 
Head-work"’; “Endowments and their In 
fluence on Education"; “Edward Thring’’: 
“University Extension’; ‘‘The 
School of the Future.” 

The first lecture is of special interest. The 
varied contents of the many documents 
which make up the Bible are analyzed, and 
the different ways in which they appeal to 
the human mind are set forth. The con 
sideration of the Psalms and Isaiah suggests 
the importance of poetry as a factor in edu- 


Sunday 


cation, and the remark is made that the 
caution, wise for most teaching, not to soar 
above the pupil's comprehension, does not 


exactly apply to the use of poetry. Here it 
may be wise and right to allow a pupil to 
learn some things which he only dimly com 
prehends. The parallelism, which is so 
characteristic a feature of Hebrew poetry 
is likened to the important pedagogic devic« 
of restating a thought with changed words. 
Dr. Fitch remarks that catechisms or mem 
ory lessons are rather a substitute for 
teaching than an aid to it, and comments 
on the fact that, in the New Testament, the 
only formulary used is the Lord’s Prayer, 
and this is expressly given as a suggestion 
only. “‘Why are proverbs so little effe 
tive?” asks Dr. Fitch. “Because,” he 
thinks, “‘they contain more wit than wis 
dom,” stating only half the truth and being 
therefore half false. “A better form of 
teaching than the proverb is the parable, 
and why is this so good? Because the 
pupil, beginning to reflect, becomes his own 
teacher.” How important the phrase, de- 
scriptive of Christ’s teaching, ‘‘Without 
a parable he did not speak to them."’ The 
teacher will value the Scripture references 
in Dr. Fitch’s essay. The choicest pas- 
sages of the Bible are thus indicated. The 
passages might well be used in the daily 
Bible-reading in schools, and the teacher 
will be helped in his own brief comment 
by Dr. Fitch’s thoughtful study. 

We have left ourselves little room for 
comment on the other lectures. Several 
of them are biographical studies. Arnold 
and Thring, says Sir Joshua Fitch, are the 
two most important names in the history of 
secondary education in England during the 
last seventy-five years. 
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Professor E, R. A. SELIGMAN in 
Political Science Quarterly: ‘‘1mmedi- 
ately put Professor Bucher in the front 
rank of historical political economists. 
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minute study of facts and a gift of ar- 

ranging the ordinary but unobserved 

facts of every-day life into a solid pha- 

lanx to support his own conclusions.’ 
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